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that we wish to resuscitate their lengutge 


and ds. Nor is it because we are 





Tae number of schools in Pennsylvania 
in which the Bible is read is over 10,000. 

Unper the new constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania women are eligible to any office per- 
taining to the administration of the schoo 
Jaws of the State. 

Ix Chili there are 1,190 schools, of which 
726 are public and 464 private. In the towns 
there is on the average one school for every 
1,769 persons, and in the country one school 
for every 3,020 ae. In 1872 these 
schools were attended by 82,152 pupils, 
and the amount expen by the govern- 

ryt educational amounted 
to 414,127 piastres. The number of teach- 
ers in the primary schools was 896 male and 
657 female.— Scientific Miscellany in the Gal- 
ary for May. 


A very pretty school-house which was 
built last fall at a cost of $3,000, on the 
brink of the Palisades, N. J., tumbled, on 
Friday, down the preceipice, and landed 
three hundred feet below, at the edge of the 





Hudson. A foundations wee ‘ound to 
be giving | away some days , and the 
trustees ordered the building ¢ closed for re- 


pairs. Before these were attempted the 
accident occurred. There was a promiscu- 
ous display of broken tim win- 
dows and books upon the margin of Hud- 
son’s fair waters, but fortunately no 
mangled juveniles. 





Tue Rockford Jowrnal (Ill.) publishes the 
following : 

“The Illinois Schoolmaster, published at 
Normal, Illinois, the leading educational 
journal of this State, pays the following 
deserved compliment to Mrs. Carpenter, 
Superintendent of Winnebago county. In 

ing of what she is doing in the public 
schools it says: ‘We think we may con- 
tulate the people and teachers of Winne- 

Tage county on having a wide-awake and 

sensible superintendent.’ The Schoolmaster 

is right in its estimate of Mrs. Carpenter, 
and we but speak the general sentiment 

Sane we say that Mrs. Capen is winning 

ini as a ful Superin- 
feat wherever she goes.” 

a 

THE IRISH LANGUAGE: 
SHALL IT BE TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

The following remarkable communica- 
tion was received at the last meeting of the 
New York Board of Education : 

To the Honorable the Commissoners of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York: 
GENTLEMEN—The undersigned respect- 

fully beg leave to represent that petitions, 

signed by worthy and intelligent citizens, 
praying that the Irish or Gaelic language 
be introduced as one of the studies of the 

Public Schools, have been addressed in 

ether cities to public bodies, charged, as 

your honorable body is, with the mainte- 
nance and regulation of Public Schools. 

We, your petitioners, as citizens, taxpayers 

and parents, acknowledging the importance 

of the trusts reposed in your hands-and the 
grave and sacred duties pertaining to your 
care as the guardians of the schools where- 
in the up-growing generation is being 
trained to a knowledge of moral obligation 
and the responsibility of free citizenship, 
respectfully submit—That, as the Greek, 

Latin, French and German are 

taught in the High Schools of the city, and 

that German and French are taught in the 

Grammar Schools, in which studies the pu- 

pil is examined and required to attain a 

standard proficiency before promotien, 

therefore we pray that the Irish language 
be placed in the schools on an equal footing 
with these dead and foreign languages. 

With all due respect to your honorable 
body, we are prompted to this humble peti- 
tion by an earnest desire for the promotion 
of knowledge, and not because we revere 
the glorious traditions of our ancestors, or 





obliged to hear and speak the language of 
the nation that has wronged and scourged 
and outraged our race by its oppression, and 
made it, like the child of Hagar, a wan- 
derer and stranger among men. But it is 
because time and scholarship are revealing 
the fact that the Irish language holds within 
it elemental qualities which recommend it 
as a philological study; that it was spoken 
before Troy or Athens or Carthage had a 
foundation; that it had its origin in pre- 
historic times, and was possibly used in 
directing the labor at the Pyramids and 
in commanding the hosts which perished 
in the pursuit of the Israelites, at the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea. 

Recent researches by Dr. Donovan, Dr. 
Schliesman and other archeologists, afford 
ample proof that this language possesses 
claims to antiquity greater than any other, 
and that only to those learned in it, or 
some of its branches, are the cuneiform in- 
scriptions found on the oldest ruins of the 
Orient at all intelligible and full of mean- 
ing. And perhaps nothing more emphatj. 
cally proves this than the wonderful cohe- 
rence with which the facts evolved out of 
these researches adapt themselves to many 
matters referred to im the works of the an- 
cient historians, that were heretofore 
utterly impossible to comprehend. In the 
building of the Pyramids we find evidence 
of a more extended knowledge of physics 
and a higher order of intelligence than was 
possessed by the Egyptians at the period in 
which they are supposed to have been erect- 
ed. But outside of the suggestions which 
these monuments furnish of themselves, is 
the historical evidence that the workmen 
engaged in their construction were under 
the superintendence and direction of men 
entirely different in appearance, in manners 
and in language to the Egyptians. Dono- 
van, to whom we have already referred, 
asserts, and proves in the most unquestion- 
able manner, that these men were but a 
tribe of the Scythians, which had assumed, 
by virtue of the learning of its members, 
the position of teachers in the then known 
world, and that in pursuit of its mission, 
for such form did its labors take, it, after 
traveling through many parts of northern 
Africa finally reached Ireland and there es- 
tablished the Irish nation. 

The love of learning manifested in this 
pilgrimage they transmitted to their de- 
cendants, and we find that from the earhest 
period down to that in which Ireland was 
made a province of the British Empire, the 
Irish people were almost universally recog- 
nised as the teachers of Europe. That their 
language afforded them great facilities in 
attaining this position and in adapting 
themselves to this work, will be readily ad- 
mitted when we recollect that at this period 
the languages of the world had not possibly 
reached the condition of intense confusion 
which in later days they attained, and that 
they still possessed many attributes in com- 
mon with each other, Thus the Irish schol- 
ars found little or no difficulty in communi- 
cating with the various peoples with whom 
they came in contact. In fact the languages 
at that time may be said to have formed a 
cirele, at one end of the diameter of which 
was the Sanscrit, at the other, the Irish. 
The northern arc of this circle was formed 
by the Semitic, Slavonic and those tongues 
which found their way into Europe with 
the irruptions of the Tartaric tribes; the 
southern arc, of the Chaldean, the Egyptian 
and those which marked the course of the 
journeyings of the Scythians towards Ire- 
land. 


Some rather remarkable proofs of this 
are found in modern times. Two Irish 
sailors who were wrecked on the coast of 





Africa in the last century found the lan- 





guage of the natives eenigundy intelli- 
gible and experienced little trouble in mak- 
ing themselves understood. It is even re- 
lated by the Danish Skalds in their works 
describing the discovery of America, by 
their countrymen in the tenth century, 
that, having lost some of their hands they 


‘called at Ireland and supplied their places 


with Irish sailors, and that these sailors were 
able to comprehend the language of the 
American Indians, which language to the 
Danes themselves was ‘‘as a sealed book.” 

That the Irish were an educated people 
prior to the Christian era is a fact which is 
asserted by many ancient historians, and 
which is authenticated by many manu- 
scripts in the possession of the Archaeologi- 
cal Society of Dublin and in several Euro- 
peans libraries. In the reign of Ollawh 
Fodhla B. C. 680 we find that there were 
established in Ireland schools of poetry, 
medicine, astronomy, history, philosophy 
etc., and these were supported by, and were 
under the protection of the State. They 
were called “* Houses of the Learned” or in 
the language of the country, Mur-Ollovan. 
We find that the lands of Judges and his- 
torians, were at that time considered sacred 
there, and were exempt from taxation even 
during periods of war, a convincing proof 
of the esteem aird respect ¢r-which learning 
was held by the Irish. Perhaps no country 
devoted so much care and attention to 
making its history a pure record of facts as 
did Ireland. Here the historian had to 
submit his writings to the criticism of a 
board of nine examiners, and deviation from 
or evasion of the truth was sometimes pun- 
ished with death. Thus did learning and 
truth go hand in hand in Ireland, and thus 
did her people show their regard for those 
virtues. 

At a late period, and after the beginning 
of the Christian era, the influence of Irish 
scholarship and learning was felt through- 
out Europe. This is an assertion suscepti- 
ble of the easiest proof. On no other point 
indeed are the historians of that period so 
united as on this. Ireland, according to 
them, was one great university, whereto 
came students from all parts of the world. 
The venerable Bede, himself an English- 
man, in his Church History, says, “ this 
country [England] pressed upon Ireland 
with the like excess. There came to it 
many nobles and gentry from among the 
English. All of them the Irish most freely 
admitted, and supplied them gratis with 
daily sustenance, books and masters.” 
Usher says that the University of Clonard, 
established by Finedin, surnamed the Wise, 
in the middle of the fifth century, was at 
tended by 3,000 students, This schoo! is, 
by the same historian, termed, * Lotius 
Sapientiae Admiriblé Sacranum "—a won- 
derful sanctuary of wisdom. The Univers- 
ity of Armagh, destroyed by the Danes 
under Turgesius, A. D. 818, was attended 
by 7,000 students. The pupils of these 
schools finding no field for their labors at 
home, and being filled with a love for the 
diffusion of education, spread themselves 
over Europe and d the p of 
téachers there. Thus Cataldus, who studied 
at Lismore, Ireland, is found in Switzerland 
and Sicily in the sixth century, instructing 
and converting the people of those coun- 
tries. About the same time Sedulius, an 
Irishman, whom the writer Trithemius 
says ‘‘ was very learned in sacred and pro- 
fane literature, and bad a particular taste 
for prose and poetry” shone even in Rome 
by the brilliance of his erudition. The 
veuerable Bede also asserts that England, 
after the Saxon conquest, learned the use 
of characters from Ireland, and that Alfred 
the Great, deservedly the most illustrious 
of the English kings, was educated there. 
The school of Malmesbury in England was 
founded by, and named after, an Irish 


set 








teacher. Scarcely a country in Europe but 
has within it some shrine or temple of 
learning founded by those Irish missionary 
scholars. Hungary has them, Saxony, 
Suavia, Bavaria, France and Italy have 
them. The reign of Charlemagne owes 
much of its lustre to the efforts which he 
made, through the influence of some Irish- 
men, to promote education. Doubtless, 
the members of your Honorable Body have 
read how, amidst the noise and turmuil of 
a great city, the seat of the most powerful 
empire of the world, enriched by the 
spvils of successful campaigns, two men, 
plainly clad, were heard in the market. 
place calling aloud, ‘‘ Learning for sale ;” 
how they were laughed and jeered at, and 
called mad, until the attention of Charle- 
magne was drawn to them. These two 
men, Clement and Albinus, were Irish 
scholars; and it is to their labors, aided by 
the munificence of the great emperor—the 
Solomon of his time, that Europe owes 
much of her civilization of to-day. 

Thus have we shown how the Irish peo- 
ple “gave of the best they had” to the 
different peoples of the world ; how with 
the alchemist's stone—learning—they trans- 
muted, as it were, the savage tribes and 
hordes of Europe into civilized nations; and 
with an amount of self-sacrifice and abne- 
gation, as wonderful as it is commendable, 
pushed forward the car of , civilization 
without leaving, as has been done by other 
nations professing the same aim, tracks 
marked by death and suffering and sorrow. 

We offer these facts to your Honorable 
Body as an evidence of the learning then in 
Ireland, and ask you to consider if the lan- 
guage by which this people worked out 
this success, and in which they left the 
records of their labors behind them is not 
worthy of the careful attention and regard 
of the learning-loving people of our city. 
From the study of it there would pussibly 
be evolved much that would be useful in 
solving some of the problems of the time. 
The arcana of learning would be widened, 
and, as the great object of study is to glean 
from the intelligence of the past such 
knowledge as would be useful in our day 
amd generation, we would be enabled by 
the aid that the acquirement of this language 
would bestow to gather out of the history 
of by-gone eras, now wrapped in the vail 
of legend and fable, matters of “ great im- 
port and moment” to us. 

The story of the manner in which the 
Irish people lost, through the English con- 
quest, the intellectual supremacy and power 
which they exercised so well; the wrongs 
that they endured at the hands of the op- 
pressor ; the unceasing efforts which they 
made, in the midst of defeat and suffering, 
in defense of their institutions; the Satanic 
cunning and cruelty by which their enemy 
sought to degrade and denationalize them, 
by depriving them of their language and 
schools, and that culminated io the enact- 
ment of the penal statutes, by which the 
same price was placed upon the head of the 
Irish schoolmaster as upon that of the wolf, 
is so harrowing that your petitioners prefer 
merely te allude to it here, but believe that 
to an English-speaking people, imbued with 
a desire to do right, it will form one of the 
strongest arguments why the prayer of your 
petitioners should be granted. 

Already the most liberal provision has 
been made for teaching the German lan- 
guage in the public schools. No serious 
objection has ever been urged against this, 
and the number of German-speaking people 
in our midst has been, and is, the warrant 
for its utility and continuance. But we 
respectfully submit that in this city there 
are 400,000 people either Irish or of Irish 
origin, and your petitioners ask that their 
claims to your. consideration in a like re- 
gard may be allowed. In all the walks of 








life—the professions, the arts, the trades— 
the Celt and his descendants, under the 
blessings of liberty, evidence as high an 
order of capability and as earnest and un- 
flagging devotion to free institutions as 
any. If German, then, is taught, keeping 
alive remembrances of manly independence, 
regard for truth, unfaltering devotion to 
principle and love of Fatherland, let Irish 
too be taught, that Irish-Americans may 
learn to love their adopted country with an 
ardor continually inspired by the recapitu- 
lation of the story of the martyrdom of 
their race, a race that has never tamely 
borne the yoke of oppression, never sub- 
missively drank the bitter dregs of servi- 
tude; but ever stood up, despite of poverty 
and temptation and alienation, for principle 
and liberty. 

And we your petitioners shall ever pray. 

W. G. Bergen, 660 Greenwich street ; 
David M. Rorty, 211 East 112th street ; 
John O'Connor, East Eighty-eighth street ; 
John Gallagher, East Eighty-eighth street, 
between Third and Lexington avenues ; 
Edward O. Sheehy, 247 East Eighty-third 
street; Patrick Martin, 171 East 117th 
street ; Peter McGinniss, Third avenue and 
Eighty-eighth street ; Joseph Moore, New 
York ; Thos. Clarke, Eighty-eighth street 
and Fifth avenue; Robert M.Grant, Lexing- 
ton avenue and Eighty-sixth street ; Wm, 
Taylor, ‘(4th street and Third avenue ; 
Owen Cavanagh, 370 Broome street; 
Bernard J. McDermott, 660 Greenwich 
street; Jos. A. Kernan, 153 West Tenth 
street : John A» Kernan, 153 West Tenth 
street; Michael J. McDermott, 119 Bowery; 
John Vincent, 24 Jones street, New York 5 
John 8. Scully, 11 Grove street; P. H, 
Strain, 85 Lafayette place; J. W. McGuire, 
9 Ashland place; James Lynch, 90 Barrow 
street ; Hugh King, 448 Greenwich street ; 
James Vincent, 225 East Twenty-first street; 
Michael J. Murphy, 307 West Sixteenth 
street; Thomas McWilliams, 83 Ninth 
avenue; Thomas G. J. Innes, 309 West 
Twentieth street; Henry M. O'Neil, 469 
Hudson street; Oliver H. French, 22 Bond 
street ; Dennis Burns, 23 City Hall Place ; 
Daniel I. Coyle, 49 Walker street ; Marvin 
Ingraham, 40 Morton street; Potter Taylor; 


Alvah F. Bishop, 25 Commerce street ; 
Michael McGee, 404 West Thirteenth 
street ; Oliver Anderson, 129 Perry street ; 


James O'Neill, 808 Washington street, 
<e 

The Second Annual Report of the State 
Charities Aid Association is on our table, 
Space is wanting to print their energetic 
condemnation of the Blackwell's Island 
Buildings as mere whited sepulchres, but 
as the following relates directly to our char. 
ges, the children poor and rich, we reprint 
it. 

‘The following principles will undoubt- 
edly guide us in our future decisions. 

“ist. All children older than infantg 
whether sick or well, of sound mind or 
otherwise, should be removed from the 
Poorhouses, ard not be allowed to grow 
up exposed to th» contaminating influenceg 

adult paupcrs. 

2d. Healthy children who are orphans 
or abandoned, should be placed in families, 
either 7. adoption or indenture. There 
should intelligent supervision of the 
children placed in these families, by which 
4 - be ascertained whether the terms of 

ment are carried out, and whether 
= children are kindly treated. 
8d. ‘‘No healthy child of sound mind 
should be allowed to remain and grow up 
in any institution, public or private, how- 
ever well managed. 

“We strongly advocate the so-called 
Family System as< to the Instituti 
System, believing that Ay former is most 
conducive to the better developement and 
ultimate me wr of the child. 

4th. For sick,” crippled, deformed and 
otherwise ph sically cted children, Hos. 
pital homes should be provided, Here 








should be tenderly cared for, educated 
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ence. The following is a classification of the 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY. neglected. The sum devoted to lectures 
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New York’s share was 090,000 acres. The | Under the two contracts to Mr. Cornell, the 
State sold 176,000 acres—100,000 to Mr. | State will receive $50,000 on the first con- 
Cornell, for a total of $118,630—before | ‘Tact for 100,000 aeres when Mr. Cornell's 
1866, leaving 813,920 acres on hand, In| bond becomes due, that he found a pur- 
that year an agreement was made with Mr. | Chaser for 381,920 acres at from 90c, to $1 
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rest of the land, paying 30 cents per acre | paid his money directly to, the State Comp- 
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profit of every sale was to be divided as | °F $129,600 already past due, and on which 
follows : The original 80 cents per acre to | Mt. Cornell's agreement binds him to pay 
the ‘College Land Scrip Fund ,” the bul-| Y net profits he may receive, 
ance of the net price, after deducting ex- As to the investment of the receipts the 
Penses and tares, to the ‘‘ Cornell Endow- | TPOrt says: 
ment Fund” for Cornell University—both,| The State received scrip for 989,920 
howe to go to the I Uni */ acres. It hasall been sold. For scrip rep- 
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Mr. Cornell had previously given $166,-| paid in full. The proceeds of this portion 
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agree stecks, city stocks, and in balances in the 
» Al ae oh epee ae Treasury, except asum of $12,000, secured 
"” , Cornell | by a mortgage on land in Ohio. For full 
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arge year by a Mr. | $179,600, with collateral security, most of 
McGuire that there had been, at least, a| which collateral security—to wit, so much 
mismanagement in the sale of these bonds, | asis made up of certificates of location, is of 
and a committee of inquiry into the facts, | 20 value, For the residue it has an interest 
composed of Messrs. W. A. Wheeler, John in contingent profits on lands of which Mr. 
' —— i Cornell holds the title, free from any lien 

D. Van Buren and Horatio Seymour, was 

appointed. They report, as to the condi- 

tion of Cornell University itself, that the 


to secure the State. 
All the money that has been received b 
donations to it, including Mr. Cornell's 


the Comptroller’s office has been inv 
in the stocks prescribed by the act of Con- 





gress and the statute of our own State, ex- 

bond for $500,000, are: cept $12,000 secured by of G. F. 

$300,000 00 Lewis on lands in Ohio, except the 

140,000 00 | balance reported as in the . 

onan 3 For the scrip sold on it to Mr. Cornell 

35,000 00 | the State has not the securities prescribed 

80,000 00 | by our statute. e * # * 

eS He reporta to us in small parcels, 

baa pee acres; in some instances only the 

Green Smith, ornithological coilection. 100 0 Ss ege of onTas prsees bred kemetas 

Hos & Go. pridiing’press’’’". "<<<. $488 Bl to $19.00 per acre, the quantity of land 
Wie. press 3, per 

A.D. college bell... ...”) 2,570 00 | taken by a purchaser ru: from 160 to 

<ohp Bien Sweet, type-setting ma- 2,500 09 | 2,980 acres. The whole proceeds of the 

State of New York, given in considera. land thus by Mr. Cornell as sold 

Colles, by Mr. Cornell to are 417.83, or an average of $5.67 per 


momen tasovered ine. Ceepiases” ana te 

m recov: or and for 
he the sale of timber blown down, Mr. Cornell 
acknowledges the receipt, by himself, of 
$19,053.72. No of this money }ee 
been paid into the Treasury, the lands being 





Seri indebted to Mr. Cornell in a } sum, as 
tuition fees from students... 18,000 oo | Claimed in his account which will be found 
Brom rents of rooms, &c., &e............. 8,000 00 | below. 
Total $101,000 00 cp pene usu # ong an 
ppesbiiseguas RO: 29s ct sb ssbdee , a - : 
SBxpenditures last year..-....). 6.2.2. 106,089 19 ry aac ag ie fuon Ppoty 
een LOE TL CP Pe $5,080 12; There are two clerical errors in it: $6,000 


The estimates for the current year show 
@ surplus sufficient to cover this deficiency. 





credited on June 24, 1871, and alike sum 
credited on December 23, 1872, as received 


In 
*, 
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against the 

stand withMr. Cornell. Mr. Cornell’s actual 
disbursements and cash receipts, disregard- 
ing interest, are as‘fullows: 











Moreover, his. account is made up by 
compounding interest every year, to which 
he is not entitled. We have had the. ac- 
count made up at simple interest, and the 
difference is $25,171.17. Deduct from the 
above sum of $313,566.78 this difference of 
interest, and it leaves $288,395.51 as the 
utmost which he can claim on the score of 
disbursements. He has mae the two 
contracts with Sage and McGraw and 
McGraw and’ Dwight, amounting to the 
sum of $400,000, to the University as. se- 
curity for a bond of his, executed in 1865, 
to that institution. The account is not 
strictly in harmony with the agreement. 


ments together, they do not amount to 
enough to give him such an ownership in 
these contracts as entitled him to assign 
them. 

The following are the recommendations 
of the majority report: 

‘*We are asked, finally, to recommend 
what legislation is necessary to properly 
secure said funds in compliance with the 
Act of Congress. None seems to be neces- 
sary in reference to the fund to be derived 
from what are called the ultimate net prof- 
its from the location and sale of the lands 
by Mr, Cornell, under the agreement of Au- 

ust, 1866. By his contract with the State 
fre is to pay these profits into its Treasury, 
and he has twenty years in which to com- 
plete the sale of the lands... This fund is, in 
our opinion, a part of the proceeds of the 
scrip within the purview of the Act of Con- 
ss, and cannot be legally distinguished 
rom the other fund. * * Unless 
these profits are part of the purchase 
money, The State gave to him, for the col- 
lege bearing his name, a monopoly of the 
scrip on long credit for a price much less 
than its cash value. The second thirty cents 
r acre provided for in the agreement, be- 
ing dependent solely on centingent profits, 
which might not be realized, if at all, for 
twenty years, and then without interest, 
was not, at the date of the agreement, 
equivalent to more than from seven to ten 
cents. These profits being part of the pur- 
chase-money, the State is bound to receive 
them—when, from time to time, realized, 
and invest them in the manner prescribed 
by the Act of Congress; and to apprepriate 
the income to the educational purposes in 
that Act defined. All expenses connected 
with the care of these net profits must be 
borne by the State, the Act of Songun re- 
quiring ‘all expenses incurred in the man- 
agement’ of such ‘moneys’ to be paid by 
the State, so that the ‘entire proceeds’ of 
the lands granted ‘shall be applied, with. 
out any diminution whatever’ to the speci- 
fied purposes. * * * The State is bound 
to require from Mr. Cornell a strict observ- 
ance of his ments; asking of him the 
payment of his obligations now due, or the 
deposit of the securities named in the Act 
of Congress, and as to his contracts not ma- 
‘tured, the security which he agreed to fur- 
nish, and from the University a rigid con- 
formity with the scheme of education set 
forth in the Act of Congress. For the end 
of securing the funds the Comptroller and 
other State officers seem to have now all 
needful powers.” 

Mr. Seymour, in his minority report, dis- 
sents from the report of his colleagues, not 
as to the facts, but as to their conclusions as 
to what should be done. He says he is 
forced to the conclusion that the construc- 
tion which involves merging the two funds 
into ‘one is not only inconsistent with the 
pledges of the State to Con: but it also 
makes large claims against the Treas- 
ury in behalf of the ell University. He 
inks that if the contract was not a sale to 


any complaints to make ly disavow- 
ed any such intention on their part. 


with his colleagues as to the effect of the 


he entertains great 
tons. He is constrained by his convictions 
to urge that no action or tion shall be 
taken which will expose 
charge that it violates its pledges to Con- 
or which will give to the claim 

at the must bear the cost 


, | Of taxes and expenses for the lands in Wis- 


consin or Kansas, or which will release Mr. 
Cornell from his contract, or give him a 
right to complain that he is deprived of the 
object of which it was agreed the contract 





should effect. He believes the contract is 


Waiving this, and taking all his disburse- | 


In 
conclusion, Mr. wees says: ‘The un-| their 
de regrets he does not jagree 


contracts and the acts of the Legislature, as | 8mong 
for their opin- | *® 


opinion with regard to the legal questi 

it is believed there is a substantial agreement 
in the a Semrotntone as to the 
propriety o opting some policy which 
will relieve the case from hurtful ne lica- 
tions, nd which will be fair dnd equitable 
to all parties concerned. The undersigned 


‘}suggests that with their concurrence the 


contract shall be recast. He suggests that 
Mr,/Cornell shall pay or secure to be paid 
J into the Treasury, in accordance with the 
| act Of Congress, a sum which will be equal 





; $119,405 99+ to the-fult-vaiue; i , of the land 

The balance of his account js.......,.... $499,004 60 | Scrip covered by the cotitract of me 

Deduct error of $4,000 and interest. :.. .. 5,837 92 | 1866. That the value shall be determined 

7 by making its price as high as its highest 
otatert eserves reteverreess revs $403,166-68.,.Y ™ § s 2 g 

Deduct principal of his unpaid bonds.... 179,600 00 | Quotation “in Market “at any” the between 

the date of that contract and March 25, 


There-remaban....2°..0.2..44.:.). $318,508 68 | 1870, the day of the last delivery of scrip 
|.under its provisions, This will Fut into the | 


Treasury the full amount that Congress in- 
| tended to give this State by the. College 
|Land Grant. The fund thus made up 
| Should be carefully guarded; but the State 
should cut loose from all other trusts or 
| Complications. There are no reasons which 
| can induce it to take care of the property 
| or funds of Cornell University which do not 
apply as well to any other tniversity, col- 
|lege, academy or charitable institution in 
the State of New York. It cannot relieve 
itself of the Land Scrip Fund, but it should 
| not embarrass its financial offers with other 
| educational or charitable trusts.” 
~e 
MORAL DISCIPLINE IN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 
| A_discourse preached in All Souls Church, 
| New York, Sunday evening, April 19, 1874, 
by Rev. A. D. Mayo, pastor of the Church 
of the Unity, Springfeld, Mass.—Text, 

| Prov. xvi., 32: He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty; and he that 
ym) his esprit, than he that taketh a 
ec y 








The city of New York has lately been the 
scene of another animated discussion upon 
| the vexed question of Moral Discipline in 
| Common Schools. There ig no topic connect- 
|ed with our American isystem of popular 
| education oftener discyssed and more per- 
sistently unsettled. Our. cities vibrate be- 
| tween the attempts of Boards of Education 
| to control children by paper codes of disci- 
pline and the revolt of teachers against the 
plausible theories that underlie such codes. 
|The slow progress made by this great 
| amount of disputation and legislation dur- 
| ing the last twenty years must be accounted 
for by some radical defect in the treatment 
of the subject. 
One cause of the barren result of these 
| disoussions is the persistent habit of identi- 
fying moral discipline in common with the 
ght or expediency of inflicting blows upon 
| school children. “ Corporal 
| so , is generally understood to refer to 
| the beating of children, or inflicting bodily 
| in, in furtherance of school discipline. 
his, in itself, is the least of all questions 
involved in the matter, and whoever identi- 
fies it with the main question of moral disci- 
pline stands on a frail ground. The infliction 
of blows is the favorite mode of settling 
disputes among sa and 8. As 
men beoome civili: and Christianized the 


punishment,”’ 


or @ state of war—which is a temporary 
falling back upon barbarism—and discipline 
in the family and school and punishment in 
the State rarely go beyond the restraint of 
—s a Public mg ina —— 
enounces a parent in qoopert on 
as he resorts to fist and club law in his 
home. A superior teacher knows that ev. 
blow struck in his school-room is a testi- 
mony against his own wisdom, or an evi- 
dence of some fault in the organization of 
his school. We have already abolished the 
cat in the army and navy, and are moving 
to suppress all punishment of this sort in 


the prison; reserving for capital orimes the 
last human degradation of papeienh penalty. 
There is a reason, deep-sea’ in human na- 


ture, and only yo vw - highest 
ture, against on oO} sical 
gua, in the interest cf moral disetphine. It 
not that beating is more severe than other 
methods of punishment—it is, really, one 


ph momiet intelli t parents are becom- 
ng sensitive to the last degree on the point 
of the infliction of bodily pain in school 


_ — and is responsible for misuse of — Shey feat hee neither the 
: 08 ality 

Mr. > ee certifies to the fact that no | them for judgment onthe necessity.msth: 
witness has complained that Mr. Cornell had | or i Now and 
sought to gain trom the property under his | then some t abuse of this power 
contol any pecuniary advaniage to ment | div tbe Pppaiag mind 0,8 frenzy Sf ox 
‘or family. the contrary, those who had of our people are falling 


ew York to the! their 


But the wisest and most euccesstul teach 
ers, ¢5 
antes 2 ate 
8 complex , y 
such masses of children, of all degrees of 


mental and moral condition, as are gathered 
in our public school-houses cannot be 


and governed to ad with- 
out power inthe feasher Pratioaly bao. 
lute as respects the They the 


another side of 


F 





nal infliction of bodily pain is reserved | be 


their own 
ond | ture of 


discipline. to place | th 
r. Cornell the State had no right to create Shek cbiiaven in the handa of the tate for 


of in 
attempt to reproduce the vidential 
the household. How aujest. 


embarrassment from this source is one of ev ol 


the causes that have driven so of our whi 
beat male teachers from the profession, and oe 
filled our school-houses mainly with un- sible i 


trained teachers, kept there by the else ai 
necessity of earni 


their bread by honor- dition 
abie industry. In almost every city I know 80 wis 
the best teachers are at variance with a of livi 
powerful minority, if not a majority, of the 
people on this topic, and are often perse- discip 
cuted by helibese’ which is too wy to stitute 
espouse the oause of any school child or discip 
parent who has a grievance. especi 
The vast majority of our public-school] home. 
teachers, it is feared, take a narrow view of and is 
the object of school discipline. It is com- tions, 


monly identified with what is called 
“ order”'—i. e., the art of keeping a school- t 
room fal Sf children stil; six 


end 
hours a day, while their minds are being be 
by! the instructor. Now, ae 
even on this narrow ground, the average in 
} ‘proposes something - well nigh an = 
impossibility. To sit as still as a child ig indivi 
required to in,an’ average lic school- a mor 
room is ‘a practical impossibility to a grown is not 
man, except under the most powerful strain its nat 
of mental pre-occupation. And who can de- lows, | 
scribe the torture of a little child, snatched and tr 
from its home-life of perpetual motion, and point 
isolated in the awful quiet of its school- school 
bench, hour after hour, too often with smal] ignore 
oceupation for the mind? I believe the ebild, 
forced and artificia! stillness in our school- comm: 
rooms is responsible for a much greater the chi 


amount of physical, mental and mural learn t 
disease in chiidren than even the medical 

























































faculty yet comprehend. 

But admitting that “order” in the sense plod 
applicable to a true system of education is it is t! 
an absolute requisite of instruction, it is not far sur 
the whole, nor the greatest end of moral there 
discipline. The true object of moral dis. doubte 
cipline in common schools, is the promotion could 1 
of that habit of self-control in the child, not thi 
which is absolutely identical to the citizen a gran 
of a free government. There may siill be and cis 
nations where it ia held expedient to teach The | 
only a blind obedience to absolute law in by @s 
family and school; but the problem of moral the pa 
discipline in every constitutional govern- in 
ment, especially in this Republic, is to train ebtid, j 
the child for the difficult position of sove- that tl 
reign-subject. As a perpetual creator of over c 
government, family, church, society, the forth |} 
American man and Woman must learn this church 
consummate art of “ruling the spirit ’’ by countr 
the highest motive—obedi to the divine withou 
law of love to God and man—or fail dis- freque: 
astrously at every critical point in life. As rights i 
a subject of free government and a volun- that pk 
tary member of Church, family and society, unbrid 
the citizen must learn the duty of an anarch. 
obedience founded on the conviction of the always 
reason and the conscience. Never was to deci 
task 80 complex and well-nigh impossible familie 
set for the parent and teacher in any age s‘ringe 
as this; to train the children'of our country, erty. an 
amid the maddening excitements of a revo- the ne 
lutionary epoch, into this self-controlled order r 
wpe of character. F exercis: 

t may be that this “‘ order,” in which the the chi 
martinet of the school-house glories as th Pline es 
perfection of discipline, is the very exercise cap cit 
of a petty tyranny enforcing a blind obedi in the c 
ence which will almost destroy the capacit bunglin 
for a self-controlled character in the victim cal gove 
of bis system, the chil 

The teacher in the American common up bya 
school must learn the great art of securi 4 gen by | 
order for schoo! uses by attracting the mind official, 
of the pupil to knowledge, by natu the peo 
methods of instruction, by a judicious mix. and goo 
ture of repose and activity, by constant at So th 
tention to the laws of health and growth of com! 
and the kind of order thus secured shoul the con: 

&@ part of that general system of mo tion, an 
training which makes the whole school lif can the 
& preparation for the duties of citizensbi ter be fi 
in such a country asours. Not an enforce Evide 
bodily quiet, six hours a day during scho must be 
years, with implicit obedience to the arbi men an 
trary will of a teacher—emperor; but oivio re! 
character built up into the image of wisdo iea bas: 
and virtue, self-controlled by the noble social c 
motives, should be our ideal of moral disc disti 
pline in the common schools. is the re 

But this misapprehension of the teache herited 
is even su by a wide-spread misus best it . 
derstanding of the very nature of schoo taught t 
discipline. Maltitudes of parents fav ration o 
that the training in school can be made zen at ¢ 







substitute for family government. Nothin 
in this world can be a substitute for the di 
cipline of a Christian home. No parentc: 
be justified, save in the last emergency, i 
putting offa young child upon any body fa 
parental care. No habit can be more m 
chievous than the constant shirking of hon 
duties by a large class of nts who |o0 
to our public school ers to perfo 
per duties, The peculiar » 
f ly government, the slow, p 
siital oweh ott ies prea 
a little Pp of child 
bound to the mother by the mysteriou: ti 
of bodily and spiritual descent, and depe 
ent upon her for the common nf 
ments of life, cannot be reproduced outs 


m standing 
» is a clun 
















































ture of 
to force the teacher into the place of 
mother; to ask a young woman, often alm 
a child herself, worse paid than bet! 














in public schools, in 
ally are &| by the 





They see clearly that | school, which 
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—\~ the IER Semce scctal 
pathsofa 
pala caftrt fa the bet Sota 
this positive side of the social discipline is 
80 . t set the pemne side of 
, as once, 
Pp eights of Gusher, a battery 
4 guns 60 a thicket of 
blossoming rose-bushes that by tramp- 
FA ye ey | 
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even more than to themselves 
own family. They learn this leason in due 
time, but often through trials and humilia- 
tions that leave a deep scar upon their 
Finiein is the Grune euporiority of 
istence. Herein rc) ty o 
our system of common schools—that Ses. 
es to teach the children of American 
parents how te live in society with all varie- 


h hitt, 








Now, the moral diseipline in the Common 


try | School should be the same system, reduced 


and graded to fit the circumstances and 
character of childhood. The whole school- 
life should be constracted on the principle 
of leading the child along the gradual path 
of common . rational mental | 
growth, and moral, social and civil excel: | 
lence, by the mosi attractive and inspiring | 
motives. By wise attention to the physical | 
welfare of the child, by natural and stima- } 


of the criminal school cless from the society | 
of. the school and timely efforts for its | 


artificial houses, half of a on aoe in 


trying to work in a more precise accu- 


a bore, whereupon the afflicted hunters su 
gest that he is sufficiently indurated to co 


reformation—almost everything remains yet | rate manner than Old Madam Nature does, | to ~~ out of doors, He does so, and 


te be dome. Our present clamsy way of | 
keeping a bad scholar to torment and de- | 
moralize the whole school till he is unen- | 
durable, and then shooting him into the 
street with the of expulsion upon | 
him, is unworthy a Christian people. -| 
pulsion is ss 
es is unab 

casts him forth to ran his swift race to) 


ation. 





destraction. 
d ds posi 


Indic 


rs system of compulsory education, 





ties of ple; how to be citizens of a State | lating methods of instruction, by making \ 
— Se +4" oles enh. pa life in > all ways at once free 
Common gC) “room is the and strong wit! ie pewer of gent 

sible image of American society. Nowhere aud beauty, about it au at h 

else are the children of ‘ell sorteand con-| of Christian culture and character, could 

ditions of men’*so mingled; under restraints | every pupil be approached on the side of his 
and firm, and taught the art | better nature. 

of living among their fellows in all te-| And this can only be achieved b the | 
of coming life. 


jaan absurdity. The 
discipline im the common school is devised 
la- 


especially to do what be done at 
home. Tt assumes that t! ild has been 
is all the time 


chi 

and io y family re 
tions, and undertakes to show him how to 
live in peace, and charity with the 
world outside his family and personal 
e n in common schools must 
and women are gov- 
in society and the State—somewhat 
in general laws. It isthe great 
fadividuality of the child, alseady marsed to 
v to 
a morbid excess at home and in the church, 


is not further stimulated; but the side of 
its nature by which it is bound to its fel- 
lows, its country and mankind is called out 
and trained by appropriate discipline. The 
point often made ust our common 
school institution and discipline, that it 
ignores the individual pecularities of the 
child, is really ite great excellence. The 
common school is the State itself, teaching 
the children the momentous truth that men 
learn their best things and live their noblest 
life together; that “God has made of one 
blood all nations; that we are all one 
ae A So essential is this discipline that 
it is the best thing in the common school, 
far surpassing in value the little knowledge 
there obtained. Indeed, it may well be 
doubted whether a Republican government 
could be sustained among a people who were 
not thus brought in their youth together for 
agrand rehearsal of their common, social 
and civic life. 

The notion, then, so industriously pushed 
by @ section of the American church that 
the parent has exclusive control, by divine 
—— over the education of the 
ebild, is only a — of another proposition 
that the priesthood has divine authority 
over church and family alike. 


It is put 
forth in the sole i of a despoti 


of the | formation of Yen J public opinion in the 


school-room. radical fault of the Com- 
mon School teacher is the attempt to govern 
the children exclusively by his own personal 
power; whereas, no child in a school-room 
can be really trained, except by the force of 
a healthy public ion in his pani 
Children are taught in the realm of man- 
ners and morals, pulefiy by‘the example of 
their associates. The wise teacher ns at | 
once to fashion his room into a community | 
pervaded by a distinct and powerful public | 
Teason and conscience. In proportion as | 
that is accomplished, his work becomes 
easy; for now it is not the master, with his | 
loud voice and ferule, that governs the 
child, but every offender is brought at once 
to the bar of a common order and justice, 
that deals with him as responsible to a com- 
mon law. 

No motive is so 








powerfu’ with the ma- 





jority of school chil as the appr 
of the school. Meng © bey that cannot be 
held up alone by personal respect for his 


teacher, may be kept in place or carried 


forward by his regard for the good opinion 
of the school. All ie was rewards and 
bonors in school should be regarded as the 


expression of this public approbation. The 
t they b attractive for them- 
selves, or appeal to personal vanity, they 
are a nuisance and may become a curse. 
Nothing ought to be so precious, next to 
the favor of God, as the approbation of our 
fellow-men, shown in the honorable opinion 
of society; and in the school-room this 
lesson should be taught by the cujtivation 
of a high and sensitive public opinion as a 
stimulant to a 
But, of course, children cannot be gov- 
erned by Inspiration and approbation alone, 





and school discipline must also have its | sentimentalist and witch rolled into one 


negative side, corresponding to the social 
aud civil penalty of offended Jaw. 
transgression of law in the school should 


of jw vagrancy, 
seal ete Sed tha trrtang orp 
nts an ranny of co’ 
that ie will not be with-| 


working in connection with wise laws for 
the suppressi fj and | 





tions. I am aware 
out a struggle that the disorderly ols 
American society, and the impracticable 
friends of personal liberty in reputable | 
quarters, can be brought to confess the 
necessity of such 

must, or those a re oe 
again to sup with 
the public 


will be called 
and bayonet 





vw 


disorders, that bey J now be 
averted by wholesome discipline ia the fam- | 
ily and the common school 


It is now evident at what point the ques-| 


tion of corporal nishment comes in. 
While a child remains a member of the 
ordinary schcol society, the infliction of 
bodily pain, by blows or otherwise, is an 
outrage. It is like calling the policeman to 
knock your neighbor on the head with his 
baton at every breach of social propriety. 
But when the child has passed into the 
criminal class, the power to inflict bodily 
punishment certainly belongs to the State, 
and may be del to the teacher under 

safeguards and restraints. But in a 
well-ad system of schools, such as 1 
have described, corporal hment, in the 
sense of the infliction of ily pain, would 
be the resort. The worst feature of 
this mode of punishment is not now seen in 
the occasional mauling of a baa boy by an 
exasperated teacher. A thousand times 
more migchievous is the wretched habit of 
some of our inexperienced. or nervous 
women-teachers who perpetually use the 
rattan, pull the bair and ears, pinch, push, 
and generally worry the infant crowd under 
their charge in a way that makes them the 
evil spirits of the school-room. Never shall 





I forget one dreadful summer of my own | 
| youth, when I abode in a school house tor- 
|mented by one of these women—virago, ommns 


No woman should be tolerated a day in the 
t of 


e first lesson of civilized life—to keep her 


Of coaree:'& tyetean ‘like this t °° 
tive It belongs to | 


class of | 1, 


} 
} 
| 


ublic teacher who has not learned | 


has about worn out my patiencein that di-| 
rection ; and I confess that her hurly-burly | 


j. way of mixing the oxygen, nitrogen, hydro- 
| 


gen and carbonic acid, and all other gases 


together in one grand mass, and scattering | 


to control-one bad boy, any arrangement I have ever been able to | is not. 


. The more we study the subject the | 
more evident it becomes that agitation is | 
the natural method of ventilation—it is 


| Nature's great purifier. 


Now, if we accept agitation as the true 
rinciple of ventilation, we find ourselves 
ar more likely to get our share of pure air 
by it than by the mathematical cubic-inch 
me. Nature does not dole out pure 
air by the cubic inch, but if unrestrained, 
supplies every living thing abundantly. | 
if we adopt her method of warming, it will 
be about as easy to supply a hundred cubic 
feet of cold invigorating air per minute to | 
every individual, as we now find it to be to 
dole out « pittance of air. I have spent a 
great deal of time and money in getting up 
patterns and taking out patents for warm- 
ing contrivances. But I have done with 

We have been running air-heating 
to such extremes that ] have become per- 
fectly disgusted with it, If we inhale air 
at the same temperature as the blvod it 


again freezes stiff, in which condition the 
party very gladly leave him to his fate. 

Fhile the return to life of an individual 
who had been frozen several centuries is 
rather without the bounds of probability, 


confession that a com-/|them around promiscuously, is better than | the fact of his keeping that length of time ' 


In the frozen earth of Northern 
Siberia the bodies of mastodons, still cov- 
ered with flesh and skin, have been found 
in a state of such preservation as to furnish 
food to living animals—a circumstance 
which doubtless, in some way, gave rise to 
the foregoing story; and, in general, it is a 
well-known fact that, in organic substances, 
when kept at a cold temperature, decom- 
position is arrested. If, in addition to cold, 
the atmosphere is both dry and uniform in 
temperature, decay ma prevented by 


But come it | She scorns every attempt to measure it, and | artificial means for an indefinite length of 


time. 

The necessity of securing, as complete as 
possible a freedom from humidity in the 
air, of receptacles in which meats and veg- 
etables are to be preserved, is a point of 
importance which deserves to be widel 
understood. In some climates, as im Sou’ 
American countries, of Texas and 
California, and in special localities where a 
naturally dry atmosphere prevails, articles 
of food am tant without the aid of the re- 
frigerator and with little trouble. Gener- 





quickly kills us, Nature never ruins the 
air for breathing purposca by overheating 
it—she leaves such miserable business to 
the managers and warmers of railroad cars, 
asylums, hospitals, and, not unfrequently, 
our homes.—Lewis W. Leeds, Sanitarian 
Sor May. 
DP ee 

Eentish Hanors To aN American As- 

TRONOMER.—The British Royal Astronomi- 


cal Society has awarded a gold medal to} 


Prof. Simon Newcomb, Astronomer-in- | 
Chief of the United States Observatory at 
Washtn, ton, for his tables of Neptune and 
Uranus, and for other astronomical work. 
The “‘ Investigation of the Orbit of Uranus, 
with General Tables of its Motion,” is the 
rer, >f fifteen years of labor under the 
ite supervision of Prof. Newcomb). 
Prof. U. yley, of the Astronomical Society, 
in presenting the medal to Dr. Huggins for 
transmission to Prof. Newcomb, spoke in 


bring the same result asin society. While | hands off those dependent upon her for hap- | very high terms of commendation of the 
the off 





church, that cannot live long in the same 
country with a republican government 
without collision. The other notion, more 





frequently ventilated, that the State has no 
rights in this educational field, is a part of 
that philosophy of social disintegration and 

unbridled libe 

anarchy to the imperial sword. The State | 
always and everywhere has assumed even | 
to decide who may become parents ; to place | 
families and individuals under the most | 
s‘ringent control as respects liberty, prop- 
erty and life; to govern the citizen as far as 
the necessity of national life and social 
order requires. This Republic claims and 
exercises ihe right to educate the mass of 
the children in that social and civic disci- 
pline essential to their training for Ameri- 
cav citizenship. And the moral discipline 
in the common schools 80 far from being a 
bungling imitation of family or ecclesiasti- 
cal government, is in fact the State ruling 
the children by a code of regulations drawn 
up by a civic y—the school board—cho- 
sen by the people, administered by a public 
official, the teacher, who is responsible to 
the people in the interest of social order 
and good citizenship. 

So the radical question in framing codes 
of common school discipline is: What are 
the constituents of social and civic educa- 
tion, by what method of administration 
can the best typeof social and civic charac- 
ter be formed in the pegs 

Evidently the met of such discipline 
must be a rehearsal of the methods by which 
men and women are instructed in social and 
oivio relations. Every community in Amer- 
iea basa social code and a type of worthy 
social character, not written out, but very 
distinotly held in neem opinion. This code 
is the reswme of all the social experience in- 

or acquired by that ity, the 
best it can enforces as a whole to-day. It is 
taught by the map ae half-conscious © 
ration of public opinion, touching the citi- 
zen at every point in his daily life. While 
man or womar moves on in well-orde 
conformity thereto it may aay be per- 
ceptible. Indeed, so impalpable is it, that 


fancy it does not or has no right to exist, 
and attempt to run their own eccentric in- 





dividuality across lots in all directions, like 
a child driv’ his new velocipede over his 
father’s en-beds and his mother’s flow- 
-er-plats, with an occasional plunge at the 
conventionality of the green-house. 

en it is suddenl to that 
astonished indivi that there is a 


social code, the result of all past human 
experience, thut must stand till the spiritual 

of that community lifts it to a higher 
point, which no man or woman will be per- 
mitted to violate without social displeasure, 
increasing, finally, to the point of social os- 
tracism. If this eccen' takes on the 
form of what Mr. Neill blandly calls “‘ moral 
experimenting,” ¢.e., breaks over the bounds 
of the great, established moralities of that 


: 


e « 
that he is surrounded by his friends, he | 
should never be left to imagine this friend- | 
ship can be abused to his indulgence of | 
wrong-doing. The teacher should aid him } 
to see that the t he steps ide the 
plain path of duty or tries to obtrude him- 





} 


across his sun and rests upon him till he | 
steps back into the light. There is a style | 
of school discipline that can always be used | 
inthe beginning of transgression, such as | 
private conversation by the teacher and | 
most mature companions of the erring | 
pupil; a slight withdrawal of the social | 
privileges or pleasures of the room; @ ©o0- 
operation with the nts and friends out- 


great crisis of punishment, so much as by an 
incess::nt, teasing persecution that children 


are spoiled and delves into rebellion in the | — 


school and the home. 


Bat all this brings us back to the doctrine 


of my text—the glory of self-control. A 


which leads through civil | self unduly vpon others, a cloud comes | community makes of the common school | 


what it is itself in discipline and character. 
It is the most sensitive creature of the pop- 
ular will, reflecting every shade of public 
nobility or degradation. If the religious 
and cultivated people of our country permit 
themselves to be deluded by the specious 
arguments of sectarian pries' d secular 
philosophers, and sweep the common school- 
|}room clean of all religious and moral in- 


| we } 
red | would be as wise to shut men and womeu shame of the Repaviic. For the Hepuvlic 


side—all handled witha tact that still holds | struction, banishing in disgrace the civilized 
the child within the circle of school society | world’s hand-book of character therefrom ; 
while under a firm and loving discipline. | if they withdraw themselves and their chil- 
Here is the region where the great work of | dren from the public schools, and consent 
discipline can be done. Thousands of chil- | that they shall be razed to the rank of the 
dren can be saved from flagrant disobedi- | ragged schools of Europe; if they begrudge 
ence and disgrace if brought thus within | the money that goes to the education of the 
the loving influence of the whole body and | people, while they lavish all things on a 
kept in sympathy with the order of the | selfish family life; if they can sit content 
school. Just as in society no man or Woman | while our School Boards are filled with men 
should be thrust out until ali social influ- | often themselves in sore need of public dis- 
ences have been exhausted, so no child in | cipline—drunken, profane, dishonest, the 
school should be ostracised till teachers, | scum of the political slough that catches the 
scholars, parents and officials have done | refuse of all Christendom ; if they insist on 
their best to keep him in line with the pub- | the present rate of compensation for teach- 
lic opinion that is the real moral law of the | ing, and hold the office of public instructor 
school. {in such small social esteem as at present, 
But when this method of discipline is ex- | they must be content with schools which, 
hausted, let the offending child be distinctly although the best attainable, are yet most 
made to understand that he has passed over | deplorably below the needs of ‘a Christian 
to the criminal class. There is in every free people. Nowhere is there such oppor- 
Common School of considerable size a | tunity for true distinction, such call tor the 
criminal class, aa well defined as in society | noblest service to the State, as in this fleld 
itself. Many of the fatal mistakes in school 0f public education. The superior young 
discipline come from ignoring this fact. The | man who desires to serve his country in the 
teacher who, by a hasty,harsh or stupid judg- | most vital way, may now do the wisest 
ment, plunges hie scholarsinto the criminal | thing b. 
class by degrading or over-strained punish- | tics and working in the byways of public 
ments for small offenses, confuses all sense | C@ucational reform. For we may be essured 
of justice, makes a bealthy public opiuion that as are now the common schools of 
impossible and tes anarchy. It) America so will be, in greater measure than 
dare to acknowledge, the future glory or 

in the watch-house for a breach of polite- | 
ness or ili-temper as to treat ehlldeen in | is indeed a new creation every election day, 
school as criminals for venial offences. | into which pours, with the swiftness of the 
When a child has proved himself ineorrigi- sunbeam, the whole culture and character 
di social infil let him | Of the sovereign » radiant with all 


ble to y 

their greatness or and threatening with 
drop into the criminal class aud come under all their folty and sin. 
| 


the operation of a wise and benevolent dis- 
to 


cipline for his reformation. 
PRINCIPLES OF VENTILATION. 


And this gevinst Goptine in school, 
t t 
should —— the action of law in Ventilation is dock tb ws at 


be deprived of 





tages, med of 
liberty, bi t under influences that . : : 
veopoul oo aies and imprisonment in adult not get rid of foul air, or supply fresh air 
Oue of the reforms most sorely need-|jn the same manner as we would free a 
ed in our common schools is an arrangemen' 


| 


pupils from their companions while thelr | which is pure by exact measures, allowing 
. a certain point | io i 
odnention ag oe oS Tae dons to a |Just so many cubic inches for each occu- 
—_ ust whee x yo at ease Pee. 
joes for Re e have ar © | The conditions are entirely different. In 
shall not be exposed 
mand thet our ne studying the movements of the air, if we 





to the temptation and injury that comes 
from assoc m in studies and plays with | would compare them with the movements 
these of the school-house. In our 


thool groupe y | of water, we must imagine ourselves at the 

~ such offenders, bottom of the ocean wie the ground under- 

where they should be taught by the wisest | neath us heated as a fire would heat the 

and most Christian of the whole body of | bottom of a pot. By watching the motion 

teachers. The school system of Massachu- | of the water in a glass globe with a fire under 

ized this pripeiple | it we can form some idea of the constant 

: ere seat hents an agitation of the external atmos- 
would work t mischief,can be tem- | Phere. 

Diased; while inoorri truancy | Inaccurate, unscientific, and even repul- 

ic , 
' — J | sive asthe idea may be to deausthemarical 





leaving the noisy highway of poli- | 


nyoes | of air at different temperatures, but we can- | 


A 
for separating evil-minded and disobedient | 20vse of foul water or supply it with that | 


der should always be made to feel | piness and instruction. It is not by one) Washington astronomer.—FPopular Science 


Monthly. 





Au Sorts. 

Lavra Farr is said to make a model 

housekeeper, and her husband is one of the 
happiest men in California. 





‘And so they go,” said a member of a 
Bosten school committee ; ‘our great men 
are fast departing—first Greeley, then 
Chase, and now Sumner—and I don’t feel 
very well myself.” 


A younse lady that had recently given an 
order to a milliner for her bonnet, said 
“ You are to make it plain, but at the same 
time smart, as I sit in a conspicuous place 
in church.” 





“Tue day is not far distant,” says a Ra 
leigh paper, ‘‘when the world will begin 
| to look on death as a journey to another 
country.” The Louisville Cowrier-Journal 
}assents to this, and naively adds that the 
journey will be ene on which we can all go 
as deadheads. 





| Aw Oswego paper describes a fire by say 
ing that ‘‘the red flames danced in the 
heavens and flung their fiery arms about 
like a black funeral pall, until Sam Jones 
got on the roof and doused them out with 
| a pail of water. 





| A Troy cremationist asks, wouldn't it be 


| pleasant to receive a dispatch #mething 
like this some day: 
Dear Mother—William died at noon to 
day. Ashes by mail. Yours, in sorrow, 
Joun Smrra. 





The rose says, “T love,” 
The thorn says, “ Beware;" 
The rose and the thorn 
Are a natara) patr. 
} And love, like the rose, 
For all men was born: 
' Who holds it too cloee 
Will soon find the thorn. 


rt 


Les.ey'’s Zeno ReFriceRator.—We re- 
member reading, some time ago, a queer 
story—-very much on @ par with the vera- 
cious recitals of Baron Munchausen—about 
a party of hunters in the arctic regions, 
who, while pursuing the chase, suddenly 
discovered two strange objects protruding 
|through the frozen soil. Closer examina- 
| tion proved the articles to be nothing more 
, or less than a pair of boots, and a still more 
rigid scrutiny indicated the fact that said 
boots contained Setting to work with 
| axe and pick, the hunters proceeded to dig 
out the balance of the body, and finally un- 
iced a remarkable individual, in 
the garb of centuries back, and, of course, 


} 


frozen stiff. The story goes on to tell how, 
while they were as to the disposi 
| tion to be made of she odd discovery, the 


left the body by the camp fire, where it 
thawed, and its owner, to their astonish- 


the which sentence | : 
catenders et at ac where oteee mane ot the architect, that we ee de- | 2 Fy ane Then the ae 4 
ou, rose 00 mild restrain | pend in a great measure upon the mere agi-| counts the yarn which the resuscitated 
ems chenaeanaienes a Ape be | tation or the = ng Up Of the fresh and/ ancient tells his deliverers of life a few 
tion, here bis misconduct is seen to | Seatame; ‘Sur oun of pure air, |/handred years back, and how he became 
M fruits, who would only be ex- | | think, ee ae és just what | frogen in the ice and had slept a Rip Van 
Shed Pio pamchieous gQelight in trans vazwe to cue So, a mee sleep, . preserved by the intense 
gression, ellows. teaches us, 0&8 cold. The that the old th 
in this direction—the judicious separation | certain extent artificial and live in | tells entirely too many stories, and becomes 








ally, however, in the climate of the United 
States, moisture is present, a circumstance 
plainly exhibiting itself by the condensa- 


|} tion on the cold surfaces of pitchers con- 


taining ice water in summer, or on the ex- 
terior of window panes of warm rooms in 
winter. 

Professor Loomis points out that if 
moisture is present, no temperature greater 
than the freezing point can wholly prevent 
decomposition. Meat, therefore, once 
placed upon ice, prepares itself to decay at 
that temperature, and if removed spoils 
quickly, Hence it is that, when removed 
from the butcher’s chestgin hot weather, it 
frequently becomes unfit for use in a few 
hours. It needs no argument to prove the 
dampness present in single compartment 
refrigerators, and from their close, earthy 


| smell, the mingling. of odors within them, 
| 


the neglect of servants to keep the blankets 
used to cover the ice perfectly clean, and 
from similar defects, their sanitary value is 
at best questionable, In receptacles where 
the ice is in one division and the articles in 
another, a point of advantage is aimed at; 
| but clearly, if the moisture in the food come 
| partment befallowed to condense on the cold 
|surfaee of the ice-box, and then to flow 
| back on the meat, etc., the object sought is 
not secured. 
\y The ice is placed in the centre of the re- 
| frigerator, on a rack, in the galvanized iron 
| receiver, at the lower part of which a sil- 
ver-plated faucet enters, and the water may 
| be drawn off at pleasure. By this simple 
arrangement all flooding of tue floors is 
prevented, as in the old style of refrigerators 
often takes place. The coldness of the water 
also adds to the coolness of the provision 
chamber, where care is taken to wash the 
ice before putting in. Housekeepers can 
| have a aoe water-cooler always ready for 


use. The wine, butter or milk cooler, 
| which is placed to the left, is a water anc 
air tight compartment of great use. Butter 
| aud milk can be kept entirely separate from 
} other food without danger of flavors being 


imparted from other food, it being a well- 
known fact that these articles absorb flayors 


| very quickly from surrounding food. Ne 

| warm air is allowed to touch the ice except 

| while the supply is being replenished, 

A full knowledge of the considerations 
above advanced has, however, been 

| brought to bear in the construction of an 


improved refrigerator, manufactured by 
|Mr. A. M. Lesley, of 224 and 226 West 
| Twenty-third street,'in this city, the newest 


| form of which is represented on another 


page. 
| The ao or of ice is remarkably 
small. This will be am important considera- 
tion the coming season, when the cost of 
| ice will be double, at least, over last year, 
The moisture condenses upon the surface 
of the ice-box adjoining the food rec 
| cles, and thus leaves the air in the latter in 
an almost dry state. It then runs tog 
trough, and thence is ¢odducted to” pan 
located under the apparatus, by a suitable 
pipe, in which a trap or siphon is placed so 
as to prevent an escape of cold or an influx 
of warm air. Moisture is never seen on the 
inside lining, and the provision chambers 
are always sweet and clean. Matches, we 
are informed, which absorb dampness 
readily, have been placed in the refrigerator, 
as @ test, without injuring them in any 
wise. 

The Zero refrigerator is constructed of 
clean, well-seasoned timber, filled with 
cork, lined with zinc, and is provided with 
a galvanized iron ice-box. 

r. Lesley submits a very large number 
of commendatory testimonials, together 
with premiums from three American Insti- 
tute fairs, and from many expositions 
throughout the country. Further particu- 
lars may be obtained by addressing the in- 
ventor as above. 








—Among the few really meritorious arti- 
cles which have been presented to the pub- 
lic lately, none we can call to mind com- 
bines so much in one _as the Utility Adios 
able Table. Had the ntees searched the 
dictionary through thgy could have found 
no word 8o fitting as the one they have chos- 


en to call it. It is suprisin at such an 
idea bad never before entered into the mind 
of someinventor. It combines utility with 


luxury; strength and with por 
tability, andis one ofthe few modern de- 
vices that make the burden. of life easier to 
bear. It would pay to call and examine it, 





becomes | Sold at 793 Broadway. 
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Guyot’s 
Grammar School Geography. . 


One Vol. Large Quarto, 1%6 pp., 39 Maps. 


PRICE, $2. 

The in structions im this boot are closely graded, 
bel ens ot tes eaalntie of the study; 

The Elem: — 4 part le siderably extended, | 
2 ee ee pact form, a more 
ekillfui outlin: RK ye 7 ~ 
can be found within the same space elsewhere. Each 
lesson in this section is closed with a tabular an- 


i of its substance. 
the descriptive text will be 


and Chart, ROUTES OF TRA = 
and ema * of the U 
States ex bit 

yt ye and thirty-six 


book 
pages, eee Thirty-nine different Maps, and 
eix -e pronouneing vocabulary. 

MAPS as will be seen, are numerous, and 
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“NEW ‘YORK, ‘APRIL 25, 1874. 


10 SUBSORIBERS AND EXCHANGES. 

Hereafter we Sah S80 Gene re 
with other periodicals. 

By request of the Postmaster of New York, 
we hereby give notice that we prepay postage 
on all papers sent by ua to subscribers, adver- | 
tisers and exchanges. > 

The friends of this Journal are requested 
to send us marked copies of all local papers 
containing school news or articles on educa- 
| tion, We wish to make that department as 
"| full as possible. 








pen ni ted in the best manner on iy plate, Geli- 
omar, Gove distinctly to represent coun. 
tries in their baprieal an and antod we Oy pooner 
The mode and manner 


resembles “ GUYOT’S PHYSICAL XEGRoGns PHY. % 
to which it—in its special department—will prove a | 


fit companion. 

Its title sufficient! y Seth ates ite grade; though in | 
well-instructed ecnools, it may be used after | 
the ELEM ENTARY, y without any intervening 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654 Broapwar, New Yorl:. 
Specimen Copies sent, ni ge, 
on receipt of $1.35: 





“A Nearer Approximation to the 
REAL SWAN QUILL than Any- 
thing Hitherto Invented.” 





‘The CON#2ANTLY INCREASING #ale of the 
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DOUBLE ELASTIC 


|STEEL PENS) 


Is owing to their superior writing qualities, as 
tested by the editorial indorsement of over 1000 
papers, and by Merchants, Lawyers and Bankers | 
without nomber. 

They are all made of the best Steel, in os best 
meses, 37 the best workmen in Earope. For 


To accommodate those who may wish to 
these pens, we will send acard, containing one of eaci 
Y 9 15 Numbers, dy ‘mail, 
cen 
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MRS. SCUDDER, 
PIANOFORTE TEACHER, 
Will receive a few more scholars at her residence, 
G4 Macdougal street. 
Terms $12 a quarter, or 50 cents a lesson. 
A Lesson Class on Saturday, 11 A.M., $3 a 





quarter. 
Particular attention paid to beginners. 
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with ‘natural selection’ it is wrong. By 
natural selection the children of the im- 
provident will be lessened, weakened, and 
die without offspring. Give, then, that 
law full play, so that the future race shall 
consist only of those who, by hereditary in- 
stinct, are provident. To give a public ed- 
ucation interferes with that law. It not 
only aids in perpetuating the children of 
the improvident, but encourages their in- 
crease.” * 

The law has worked too badly in the 
thirty centuries of human and the last two 
centuries of English history to weigh much 
with common-sense people, but this reason- 
ing does greatly aid a lesslogical set of 
thinkers who are largely reprosente2 in the 
Liberal Club, and of whom our esteemed 
friend, William Wood, is perhaps a too 
good exponent. These combine with those 
whose objection to the Public School is its 
expense, not recognizing that the Private 
School system is more expensive, and only 
inures to the benefit of the very rich and 
very poor, the distributed cost falling the 
more heavily on the main body, who seek 
to diminish its expense in limiting its func- 
tions, 

The attack made by Mr. Baker, a very 
estimable man, and not an ideologist, in his 
resolution in the New York Board of Ed- 








| As frequently happens to any great idea, 
| the victorious progress of the Public School 
|has met a temporary reaction, and, though 
the tide is rising, there is a brief reflux of 
the wave. It has moved forward wonder- 
| fully. It has justified its early claim that it 
represses crime, and even where the number 
of criminals remains the same, the more 

brutal grades of crime are more rare and 
| the number is brought up by the keener ap- 
preciation of the guilt of subtler crimes. 
It has proved, what was once mere asser- 
tion, that in only an economic sense, by 
making the laborer a more useful tool for 
| more varied uses, it more than repays its 
expense. Retaining these arguments for 
occasional and special use, it has gone to 
higher ground. It boldly rests its claim on 
neither the police nor the economic fact, 
but on the broad correlation of right and 
duty—the right of all children, not merely 
of the pauper or criminal, but of all classes, 
rich and poor, high and low, without dis- 
tinction of condition, race or color, to re- 
ceive such education as their own moral 
and intellectual nature, their own self- 
denial and energy enable them to receive; 
and that, too, without regard to the selfish- 
ness of parents—the duty of the public 


that right. 


That is the broad, high ground on which 
the Public School system has attained a 
firm footing, and though all the corollaries 
have not yet been defined, though the prac- 
tical application of them must be matter of 
thoughtful detail, it cannot without utter 
ruin retreat from that ground. 


But now when many old friends look 
with timidity on the work they have done, 
as many old Republicans shrunk at the 
Emancipation proclamation, when there is 
a certain weakness and irresolution the re- 
sult of victory, and the recruits whom the 
system is drilling and organizing have not 
come up, there is a concentrated attack all 
along the line by its three great enemies— 
ecclesiasticism, materialism and _ short- 
sighted economy. 


Ecclesiastical opposition to the Public 
Schools is not confined to one Church. 
Those who have followed the politics of 
England for the last year will recognize 
that Protestants may be as bitter opponents 
of the true Public School as Catholics. 
The same sorites is used there by Protes-| °UF 
tants of every kind asin France and here 
by Catholics and some Protestants. It runs 
thus: A Public School is for all, and can- 
not teach any form of religion, therefore it 
is irreligi therefore it is immoral. The | 
argument and equivocations are the same. 
The weapons here and there are different. 
Here we have parochial schools to draw off 
the Public School children by a better ap- 
parent teaching, though they neglect, neces- 
sarily, the great glories of the Public School 
—the breaking down of prejudice, the in- 
stilling of democracy, the repression of the 
caste feeling. That the severity of this at- 
tack is transient in its very nature, cannot 
hide from us that in New York a school 
was abandoned because depleted to some 
extent by a parochial school avowedly cre- 
ated for that purpose. 

But we have to gustain at the same time 
another attack from the economic rational- 
ists, led by Herbert Spencer, which goes to 
the root of all schools. If their premises 
are right, their syllogism is perfect. Mr. 
Spencer’s formal logic is never wrong. 
Here it is: ‘‘ Whenever the State interferes 








to furnish the means for the enjoyment of | 


| ucation three weeks ago, shows this’ ten- 
| dency, and was rather symptomatic of a 
| widespread attack than of importance in 
itself. 

What, then, is the true course of the 
friends cf the Public Schools? Not cer- 
tainly to take one step backward. The 
best arms of its opponents arise from its 
imperfections. It is not that it teaches too 
much, but that the parochial schools pre- 
tend to teach more, that they are a danger. 
It is not because it includes the rich with 
the poor in its ministrations that the tax- 
payer grumbles, but because it does not 
include all the children of the rich and all 
the children of the poor. And when its 
economic cheapness and general acceptance 
are complete the Spencerian ideologist will 
wave his empty bladder with no one to 
mark its motto. The system must go on 
—not stop—till it enforces universal school 
attendance by law—till it makes such at- 
tendance universally acceptable by giving 
the best education in rudiments, in educa- 
tional studjgs and in university teaching. 

And now while the fight on other grounds 
is hot comes, what must be for a time an 
| ugly weapon in the hands of the enemies 
of the system, the co-education of the races. 
The law is clearly on the side of the colored 
citizens, there is no evading it, and the 
prejudice is a fact. How shall it be met? 
While it is to be regretted that it now 
arises, we answer: Not certainly by en- 
couraging or fostering a prejudice whose 
strength is almost in proportion to the 
ignorance of those who entertain it, but 
by boldly doing what is right without regard 
to the results. 

We regret much that Dr. Holland should 
have admitted into Scribner’s an article de- 
fending and apologizing for this prejudice. 
It seems to us a wiser course to labor to 
destroy it. As an answer to the facts stated 
in it, we reprint the statement of Mr. 
Brown, colored Superintendent of Schools 
in Louisiana: 

‘*There are colored and white children 
in the same school in New Orleans. This 
school has a staff of twelve teachers, all 
white. It is the best school in Louisiana, 
and the pride of the board. We have not 
forced colored children into white schools. 
The laws forbid, but Gen. Beau: says 
they must be mixed. What can Ia colored 
teacher, do but mix them? A majority of 

our 408 teachers are white. They are at 
 f office forty or fifty ata time, and pay 
deference any officer can expect. There 

is no jar.” 

Ths fait he effect is exaggerated. The 
|} same objection was made, and made with 
more bitterness, by many “‘ Native Ameri- 
cans,” against the idea that their children 
would sit on the same benches as the 
“low” Irish. Experience has wiped out 
that prejudice, so that now it is like one of 
those vanishing impressions which can only 
be revived by special circumstances. It 
was found that it did not involve social 
mixture.with inferiors, leaving the test of 
the inferiority to the moral and mental at- 
tributes of the boy himself. And so we 
venture to say it will be if the colored chil- 
dren are admitted into the schools. 


‘* In takes all kinds of people to make a 
world,” and the remarkable claim for the 
Erse language read at the New York Board 
of Education last week, and printed in our 
present numer, will amuse if not instruct 
a very large proportion cf those who sym- 
pathize with its author, and a still larger 
proportion of those whom he means to hit, 











MR. CORNELL AND THE- UNITED 
STATES LAND GRANT. 





We call special attention to the abstract 
of the reports on the charges against 
Mr. Ezra Cornell, in which an effort 
has been made to give an unintel- 
ligible account of a subject which is 
a little obscure. His ‘personal honor and 
honesty are fully vindicated, but we are in- 
clined to think that he has been guilty of a 
fault that experience shows to be common 
to all educational enthusiasts—a lack of 
business ability. Though the reports pay 
most attention to technical questions which 
only affect the monetary relations of the 
State and United States, it does appear that 
Mr. Cornell bas not so far realized the ad- 
vantages from the grant which he hoped 
for, nor even what other States aiming 
lower have realized. 








Our teachers know by ‘this time that 
President Grant has vetoed the inflation 
bill, and we congratulate them on his action, 
in that it has saved them a temporary panic 
and pinch in getting their salaries and a 
permanent evil in reducing the value of 
their salaries by that subtle means of reduc- 
ing the value of the medium in which it is 
paid. Whatever one may think of Gen. 
Grant he has the luck of often doing what 
is of general advantage to the whole com- 
munity. 





Loral | Gotlege and School Bews. 


10 CITY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Subscribers removing on May 1, will please 
send theirnew addresses te SCHOOL JOURNAL 
OrFice at the proper time. 





Tue office of the Board of Education 
will close at 3 Pp. Mm. on Saturdays, from the 
1st of May to the ist of November. 





Proposats.—The Thirteenth Ward trus- 
tees will receive proposals until May 4th, 
for the fitting up the premises No. 93 
Attorney street for school purposes. Pro- 
posals for the school furniture will also be 
received up to that date. 


Tarp Warp.—It is not generally known 
that there are no public schools in the 
Third Ward. There is a Board of Trustees 
there, and now they have got something to 
do. They advertise to receive proposals 
up to the 5th of May for fitting up the 
premises No. 67 Warren street for school 
purposes, 

Lecrures.—Last week Dr. Bellows asked 
the Board of Education to give notice to 
the teachers of a lecture to be delivered by 
him in the interest of education. The 
Board had no means of granting the re- 
quest except at great expense, which, of 
course, would be contrary to modern re- 
form ideas. The Scoot JouRNAL gave 
the teachers the necessary information 
without expense to the Board ; and in like 
manner informed the teachers of Rev. Dr. 
Mayo’s lecture on Compulsory Education ; 

and of course both were largely attended. 





M. Kravsxorr’s Lystrrute.—The eighth 
annual examination of this Institute, in 
Fifth street, took place last Saturday at 
Turn Hall. The examination was a suc- 
cess, for the pupils showed marked pro- 
ficiency, and the large audience were highly 

‘with their pro; 

Messrs. Julius Mandelbaum, Alfred Rosen- 

zweig, Sam. Heiman and Sam. Strauss, 

of the Institute, presented to the 
pee of in the name of their fellow- 
students, a valuable gold-handled cane as a 
token of esteem. 





GERMAN IN THE PusB.ic ScHoois.—About 
two dozen German teachers of Public 
Schools and others met last Saturday in the 
German Free School building in Fourth 
street, to devise methods for introducing a 
more thorough tuition of German in the 
Public Schools of the city. It was urged 
that a number of schools did not teach it at 
all; that others devoted half an hour a day 
to it; and others but half an hour twice a 


in 
was said to be confined to the e- 
the Board 





of taking some action in regard to a dispute 
between Mr. J. J. Fitzgibbons and Mr. De 
Hart Bergen, members of the Board, The 
into a con in a 
Boer atdon on Fulton stret, when Fusgib. 
eee ve anh Week: 





W J. 
member of this Board, “has 
ani a assaulted one of. his 

HEREAS, This Board cannot accept to 

fellowship or co-operation any member 
guilty of such conduct, therefore 

Resolved, That Mr. Fitzgibbons is 
requested to resign as a member of t 
Board. 


This was referred to a committee of five 
to report at the next meeting of the Board. 
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THE EVENT OF 1874! 
THE EVENT OF 1874! THE EVENT OF 1874! 
THE EVENT OF 1874! 





GRAND OPENING 
GRAND OPENING 
or 
P. T. BARNUM’S 
Great Roman Hippodrome 


AND 
ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
MONDAY EVENING, April 27, at 73g o'clock. 


G THE ENTIRE BLOCK BOUNDED 
BY MADISON #1 & FOURTH AVES., 
%ra & 2irn STREETS. 





The largest eat collection of 
RARE AND COSTLY LIVING WILD ANIMALS 
in the World. 





GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 
The most magtions -“ oe ever 
Hurvie ‘= Fuat Races, 


NOVELTIES! NOVELTIES!! NOVELTIES!!! 


1; Balcony, 75c.: Famil: Be. ; 
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k instrument in the instant if 
Our Book Table. een, sharp hands of a work of an t if you spent an hour in cooD NEWS Greenlears Mathematica, 
De Pew cee. beembageton 4 Parker's EXEyises mx ComPosiTiIOn, 
him in his proper use. It willexciteagood| —The we Bill-holder is a neat, | POP Boys, Girls & School Teachers. And other School 


Tue Gaaxy for May comes to our table 
somewhat too bright and flowery for the 
rainy day on which it arrived. One always 
looks for something more than amusement 
in the Galazy, and it will be found in the 
present number in Mr. Alfred Rhode’s arti- 
cle on American life in Paris, from which 
we clip the following as a warning to those 
‘who propose to make Paris their home: 

“The intellectual life becomes narrow as 
the material life becomes large. The wo- 
men, ially, who live unto themselves 
—save the occasional society of some idle 
young Frefich dancers whose activity lies 
rather in the heels than in the head—drift 
behind their sisters at home. In America 
there is always a struggle of some kind 
going on, and the women are constantly 
seeing and talking with the men who are in 
‘the midst of it, and thus become partici- 
pants in the contest and‘are stimulated to 
mental action. It is remarkable how in- 
complete some of these"women grow in the 
French capital, from not standing along- 
side of men who are fighting the battle of 
fife. An eight or ten years’ residence grad- 
ually effaces home knowledge from their 
memories without furnishing an equivalent, 
and they glide imperceptibly into a kind of 
Sleepy Hollow. 

*“*One does not like to admit that the 
American race, made up chiefly of Anglo- 
Saxon elements, is susceptible of decadence 
ander any circumstances. There are cer- 
tain conditions, however, such as affluence 
and complete idleness, which impel even 
the American intellectually downward, and 
turn him into a commonplace, narrow, po 
lite man. Hence it is that the American, 
after a Jong residence in the French capital, 
loses that industrious and aggressive nature 
which is an American characteristic, and is 
unable to cope with those who have re- 
mained faithful to the soil. 

“This is still more the case with the 

oung than the matured. The American 

ys educated in Paris on their return home 
never, as a rule, get on as well as the home- 
‘trained boys. The chances are ten to one 








his pocket to the night school of the coun-| numbers of twenty years ago, inferior so | 
‘try school-house will make a greater mark | far as typography is concerned, seem so 


in the world than his fellow surrounded by 
Parisian professors. 


acquires, besides the knowledge of the| present volume. Then, as now, they bor- 
school-house, that which comes from expe- | rowed from England, but they had Dickens, 
rience; through all his training he is learn- Thackeray and Bulwer to borrow from ; 
now but one great novelist, and she a woman. | 
American boy, on his return, though he | We have but little patience with the illus-| 
should be a graduate of the Ecole Normale, | trated reviews of books, which are, after 
will not be able to march abreast with the | all, but advertisements. The mechanical 
| skill in these has, no doubt, improved with 


ing something about the men and things 
“with whom his lot is thrown. The Franco- 


other. In a word, pluck, energy en1 famil- 
iarity with home affairs are more indispen- 


sable to success than @ny education fur- | time. 
| “* Wanderings,” written by a gentleman and 
Farther on is one of those out-of-the-way | scholar, who, in this number, treats of 


nished in France. 


histories, which are a marked feature of the 


Galary—this time, telling about what not | in love with the whole agricuitural portion | 
one reader in ten will know anything of but | of England, spite of its social and political 


‘the name—the French spoliation claims. | 
‘Then comes a description of Norway, Swe- | 
den and Denmark, with word-painting 
gorgeous enough for the tropics, and a} 
description of the tropics themselves in| 
Havana through eyes that could see for) 
themselves. Mr. Richard Grant White has | 
something to say about who are the great | 
authors of the world, and, naming other 
contemporaries, omits, perhaps on purpose, 
Herbert Spencer. 

A Cuban, signing himself J. De Armas} 
‘Cespedes, gives the view of a dweller in | 
the nine countries on the temperance cru- 
sade. A canto of Elder Knapp’s eccen- 
tricities will be pleasant to those who have 
known of this remarkable man; and, finally, 
there is a collection of brief parodies over 
most of which we have already laughed, yet 
-expect to langh many times again. 

We quote just two, including in the sec- 
ond an omitted verse which we think fully 
vequal to the others: 

slow deth the little crocodile 
Improve his shining tail, 

And pour the waters of the Nile 
On every golden scale! 

Bere eeatly igreete wis cow,” 


And weleomes little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws! 


Not a sou had he got, nota 
And he look'd confound 


yt 1. 
As he bolted away without pa: his shot, 
ae oan te tidy after bien bertion. 
. . . . . . 


jinea or note, 
urried. 


> 
All bare and exposed to the m' it dews, 
Reclined in the gutter, we foun 


li him; 
And he looked like s jeman taking a snooze 


From his room in the ; 
Feta Ty 

The poetry and short stories are readable, 
sand, we suppose, up to the average of such 
‘things, but we are afraid we have little 
taste for them. 

The review of Secretary Welles’ book pre- 
sents in strong language the conclusion we 
had arrived at before Mr. Welles’ articles 
were printed im the Galazy, that Mr. 
Adams had entirely reversed the real rela- 
tions of Lincoln and Seward, and that Mr. 


deal of wish to read, in a connected form, | 
what has appeared to a large extent in the wale, Useful as well 
Galazy, but disconnectedly. a ue grocers, bakers, | 5.4 gpelling, nolomg 


Tue AmericaAN Prower: Pictures axp | their fellows, will find th's bill-holder better 


reader for little ‘children, contains in its in- 
structions to teachers a strong argument eer 
the system now growing into favor with | pi-holder adapted to the u fred : 
some, of teaching children to read and| the smaller for collectors and bank noti- 
write together. To those who have adopted | fiers; the second for all ordinary bills and 
this principle we can commend the means receipts; the largest size for lawyers’ | N. 


and the book. Its typography would be a} - For sale by ss Emack, "No. | 
credit to any city in the world. in 


received a little too late for our use, but 
we can’t forbear giving the following from | 
it, about one of {those enfants teribles whose | has done my wife a world of goud. She 
honesty saves them from punishment but | 
whose active curiosity gives no peace and is | 
very subversive of discipline- 


and be; 


over twenty-four years old, comes with its | more benefit to me than all others and hun- 
standing proof that money and machinery | dreds of doctor's bills.” 

| cannot supply brains. Perhaps it is mere- 
that the lad who carries his penny dip in| ly that we are memores veteris acti, that the | tive entertainments which have been given | 


which we recommend 
bankers, 


to 
doctors, teach- 


coal dealers, mi 


en, farmers and all 
| classes of 


who have accounts with 


adapted than a: y other article manufac- 
Davis, ‘red, to hold «r file their bills, 

Louisville. John P. Morton & Co. ——s ee nin etuielke 
This little book, though a forty-eight page | policies, and on kinds of ‘accounts and 
| papers which need to be filed or arranged | 
so as to be readily referred to and easily 
accessi There are three sizes of the 


Worps ror TEACHING 
To Reap anp Waite. By Wm. J. 





deeds, bonds and poli- | 


|113 William street, New York. 





LET THE PEOPLE SPEAK. 
Manwatran, Kan., April 8, 1873. 

| R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 

Dear Sir — Your Favorite Prescription 


Tue Rope Istanp ScHOoLMAsSTER is | 


has taken nearly two bottles and has felt | 


‘‘ After bearing with his officiousness for | sensation ia her stomach she has been ac- 


it is not safe for you to go.’ | fectly willing to warrant to — custom. | 
Again and | of relief at any expense. haw tried many 


time it was evidently more diffi- | sion to extdl one befere. Very truly yours, 
‘** Pretty soon James’ hand was raised, Mrs. E. R. Dary, Metropolis, Ill., writes, | 
gan lating rapidly. | Jan. 9th, 1873: ‘‘ Dr. R. V. Pierce—My sis- | 
*** Well, James, what is it?’ ter is using the Favorite Prescription with | 
“*1s it Point Judith?”’ great benefit.” | 
ey ANN — Lehman, Pa., writes, 
. . | May 29, 1872: “Dr. R. V. Pierce—What I 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, nOW| have taken of your medicine has been of 


—The grand musical, scenic and descrip- ' 
every Thursday evening for the past month | 
at the ‘‘ National American University of | 
| Music,” 92 Clinton place, have been crown- | 


The American boy | ©2tirely superior in literary worth to the ed with overwhelming success, hundreds 


being unable to obtain admission. These 
delightful entertainments begin with a 
grand concert, given by the professors and 
pupils of the institution, which usually 
occupies about one hour. 
followed by Prof. 8. J. Sedgwick’s famous | 
stereoscopic views of scenery in all parts of | 
the Rocky Mountains, between Omaha and | 
Sacramento. Each picture is explained in 
a clear and concise manner by the eloquent | 
We wish, however, to except the) lecturer ; and this unique method, in effect, | 
their natural order across the wonderful 
country termed our ‘“‘ Great West.” Prof. | 
Sedgwick was a member of the Photo- 
= Corps, appointed by the U. P. R. 
.; and these views, with the necessary | 
apparatus for exhibiting them, cost more 
than twenty thousand dollars. Nothing 
can well be more entertaining, and, as they 
are also very instructive, they should be | 
seen by every man, woman and child in 
America. We sincerely hope that the Pro- | 
fessor, upon the close of his present en- | 
ment, will be induced to take a large | 


Robert Collyer, and who almost makes one 


degradation. 


—On account of the dullness of trade all 
through the city, we are pleased to see that 
one house does not wait for —— to get 
worse, but has already announced its de- 
termination to make liberal concessions on 
special lots from last season’s prices. The) pall and give all an opportunity to witness | 
reduction made by Baldwin, the clothier, is | his inimitable entertainments. The music 
at least twenty-five per cent. The patron-' at these entertainments is also of a high | 
age extended to those two famous stores order. Among some of the more prominent | 
(New York and Brooklyn) is ever on the | performers we mention Prof. J. Jay Wat- 
increase, and when busipess is generally json, the distinguished American violinist | 
dull elsewhere, they are not affected by | (Musical Director of the Institution). His | 
hard times. This week over one hundred | violin solos are exceedingly well executed | 
thousand dollars worth of Cheviot, wool, | upon a magnificent Cremona violin, present- 
and other suits will be placed on the count | ed to the Professor by his friend, the world- | 
ers in the men’s department. All classes| renowned Norwegian vivlinist, Ole Bull. | 
are invited as the goods are ted to all| Prof. D. G. Withers, one of our best! 

urses. The cut is artistic, fabrics | flutists, also gives the audience upon each 
stylish and the workmanship excellent. To evening a “taste of his quality,” and his | 
the north-east corner of Brosdway and | efforts are londly applauded. Miss A. A. 
Canal streets, New York, and to Fulton) Watson, Principal of the Female Depart- 





and Smith streets, Brooklyn, we advisegthe | ment of the Institution, is one of the most | 
readers of this paper to go for clothing. | accomplished pianists in this city. Her | 
—— > a ~ and phrasing are simply models | 
GENERAL INFORMATION. | of excellence, and her finished perform- | 


| ances are a marked feature at these enter-| 
|tainments. Master Harry Benedict, the 
| gifted young pianist, not yet fifteen years | 
of age, and a pupil of Prof. Watson, exe- | 
cuted a very d it caprice, by Hummel, 
with the judgment of a veteran, and re- 
eee himself as well as | 
his teacher. 


—Use Uncle Sam’s Cough Oure, twenty 
cents a bottle, for coughs, colds or any 
throat trouble. 

—Good second-hand and misfit carpets 
a specialty at 112 Fulton street, corner 
of Dutch. Entrance in Dutch stteet. Al, 
Call and save money 


ake (all pupil {tae inesheotion)* magne ‘be | 
aa t (a upils o e u m 
asa a be "8 pen one mentioned Mrs. M. B. Pitts, a pianist of | 


French and American wall papers. These | decided ability. We have never beard 
beautiful specimens may be seen and had | Wollenhaubt's * Whispering Winds” play- | 
at their spacious No. 83 Sixth | ed with more exquisite grace and mre 
ave., near Waverley place. - eee . Miss M Same a | 
—Ladies should place too high @ value | Pete ent F Randolph. Miss Alice | 
npon their beauty to run the risk of rT | L , neal 
it ats Wich ow Sof Be 
lainous liquid com which now Fenian mat 
our drug stores. Madame de Rossa's Antheo | 
is and assists nature. Price, 50 | most creditably. 
cents, iller Bros., 113 Maiden Lane, | 
New York. 
—“‘ JI] Trovatore” is an immense success | street. near Fifth avenue. This Uni 
at Bryant’s cosey little Opera House. Eu-| was established b act 
gene as ‘‘Leanor” deserves great credit for jgture in 1872, now numbers 
is well though difficult part. Uns- vate pupilsithan any other institution of the 
the audi- Kind in this —— 4 A rather fact 
ween) ae 
| one -five 
an advertisement of ‘age, and quite a number are over yes 
Skirt Elevator” is} wing that we are “never too 
By its use you can old seen,” cove music. Both of these 
ithout effort. | elderly pupiis are well-known New York 
On the other hand, several of 


University will remove 


versity 
of Legis- 
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Seward, with all his ability, was but the 


year, 
H. W. ELLSWORTH &<o,, 
Oopy-Bock Publishers, 






| ‘PROF. WEBSTER’S 
‘Equation and Rapid Reckoning. 


better the past two weeks than at any time | eq); 
in the past two years. No more periodical | men. p> = — tt — a 
pains; none of that aching back or dragging | * Lightning Cak 


by avy one. 
}some time, good-naturedly, the teacher | customed to for several years. I have so — jo By no other 


rather ea said: ‘ James, there is a point | much confidence in it that I would be per- | desired information be obtained by eo few figures. 
beyond wh ch 

James immediately subsided, but soon ral- | ers of ours who would be 
lied by a sappressed laugh. 
again this suppressed — was heard, | Patent Medicines, but never had any occa- 
and eve 

cult for James to control himself. > Gro. B. Wurrine. 


ad to get hold | mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
J. B.. WEBSTER & Co., 114 Eighth Ave., New York. 


PIANOFORTES. 


carries the audience from scene to scene in | Bet makers. 


| their new quarters, No. 24 West Fourteenth | um ena 


| 
more pri- | 
| 









— - ROBERT 8. Iy vis & OO., Publishers. 
A New and Sure in w New York Agent, ©: Laacn, st Mason, 
at - Jom ~y = ues Baker & Pratts, 142 and 14 Grand street. 
may Hecome Good Saraets| og : 
worth Method A For Sch 
Scan be ceeleed. and where wn 


Thacker’s Violet-Biack Ink 
18 THE BEST AND OHEAM ST. 

ont Ae: Pints, Half-pints wd Cottage 
JEWETT, ST. JOHN & CO., Sole 


18 and 90 Liberty Street, Mew Vest, 


THE UTILITY 


PAISNT ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 


Send 95 cents for “Fhe Writing wacher,” one 


142 & 144 GRAND STREET, 
From 736 Broadway, N. Y. 





MT TAd £8 Per cal., $1.75 per gt. 
Mal aes $3.25 per bf. gal., $1 pt. 
Ril; Black Diamond Wal! Slating. 

¥. SILICATE BOOK STAAL Fitna Tene 
pee BLACK BOARDS 


191 Fulton street. 








NEW METHOD OF 


. busin oss 
ers. This system of famous 
ulater™ can earned and applied LAMBIE, SARGFNT & oo., 
It only requires one division in debit Sole Proprietors and ls anufactaren. 


saves two-thirds in time 





accon nts, J ~ eee 703 BROADWAY. 
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|BLACKWOOD & COl’S 


“JETOLINE” 


: | The new and ineffaceable Marking Ink for 
| Cotton, Linen, Bte. 
Ite advantages over the ordinary Marking Ink ae 
as follows: 
1. Tt is fixed and rendered a five and 
Black by the very process that in time 
others, viz., washing in and water. 
2. It is « finer and mach Sosper black, and never 
“— brown. . nt 
3. It requires no heating, no preparation, 
4. It ie perfectly durable, no matter the ameun® 
| of washing. 
5. Four times the quantity at the same pries. 
Pens may be used. 


Price 530 cents. For sale by bookdealers or by 











6 Either Metallic er Qui 


For prices apply to your Stationer, Druggist, er 
The James St. John Stationery Ce., 
No. 7% JOHN 8ST., N. Y., 

| Sole Agents and Importers of 
|Mathematical Instrumen 
Whatman's and German DRAWING PA 
French and Kaglish WRITING PAPERS, Ioy 


and Blackwood's INKS, and miscellaneous 
ery. 


+ —_—_——_~« 
The concerts are | indorsed by the ening Astiete of the World ant the 7) &H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 % 
4, Opp. Metropolitan, Cunomos AnD Framma, 

Sreneoscores aNp Views, Grarnoscorgs, Mus- 


| ALETHOSCOPES Aveums and Pagroeharms oF 
CsLepaities. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 
bas nails the Weer Planes the aottatte inckements 
Somme oe & Sore onan | Anything You Want ' 
ey 7 + — | eens oe oan be 

e WAREROOMS,®@ TP nopit Gowers Purcbaatag genta fy Fark pl 
Fifth Avenue, cor.{6th St, <"=""= - 


NEW YORK. ~ SAMPLES TO TEACHERS, 


~ EEG 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 
BOHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS THE COLDEN RULET 


Chemical "Apparatus, Oe Ea ae 


PURE CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS, CLEGG’S Uiitia harm 





CHECK AND PA! 
| ~~>C 10 CENTS T6 65.60 EACH. Dm 


ee. os Fon inde panes tee tas Bow Oney 2} 
| re 
Last Rempies sent by mail eet of pre 
Wo, 4 Murray st. (near Broadway), New York. AGENTS WANTEO EVERYWHERE. 
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THE ANALYSIS OF ARITHMETIC, 


A thorough and exhaustive Synoptical Classification of the various topics of 


ARITHMETIC, 


Designed for the use of TRACHERS and ADVANCED STUDENTS. 
PRICE SO Cents. 
c. F. R. BELLOWS, 
Nermal School, Ypsilanti, Mich 


_—__——s 


Address the Author, 


Hunter’s Helps to History; 


Or, Historical Cards, have been sold in ail the States and Territories since December 10, except South 
Carolina, Utah, New Mexico and Alaska. A box contaliing « fall set, with directions for playing the 88 
Games, sent by mail for Ti cents. Address, 
Crncutans Fars. D. ECKLEY HUNTER, 
PRINCETON, Gibson Co. Ind 
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Adopted for Use in the Public § Schools of New York City. 
MISS YOUMANS’S FIRST BOOK IN BOTANY. 


Price $1.00. 
Among the prominent cities that have adopted this work for exclusive wse are the following: 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, NASHVILLE, TOLEDO, KANSAS CITY, LAW 
RENCE MILWAUKEE, Erc., Bre., 
It has also been adopted hy the State Boards of MARYLAND, ARKANSAS and ILLINOIS. 
The 





characteristic featares of this little work may be sammod ap as follows: 

Frast. It lays the foundation for a knowledge Botany in the only tree way, by provitne tr Ge 
actual and jar stady of plants themselves. This prartice is enforced by the plan the book. 
Seconp. It provides for a systematic training in the art of observation. 

Tarp. firet les the loag-recoguized deficiency “ object-teaching, by redecing & to @ 
it wi b b 


ao blished branch of echool study 
Fourtu. The method is entirely practical. 


wert 





Miss Youmans’s Second Book of Botany. 
A Guide to the Study and Observation of Plants. Price §1.50. 
Second Book where F left off, and completes the echeme of o>dservational plan 
pg ple copies of 0 eee Te, teccherstond school oe post-paid, on receipt of one-half priem, 
Henslow’s Botanical Charts. 


Modified adapled use in the United States, Fuma A. Youmans. Price (Siz Charts, wit @ 
ms 7” Kets Mounted on Rollers, $18.00. 





1e8 for the Schoo! 


teresting and instructive 
room ever published. 


| > 

| fall description of these Charts. and a further exposition of Miss Youmans's Botanical Metho@® 
| wit be foand in the Buwuestional Record, sent free to any address. The interesting Resag by Miso Tee 
| mans on the “ Educational Ciaims of Botany,” will be mailed free on receipt of stamp. 


} “D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
! 549 & 551 Broadway, New Work. 


| One of the most attractive, in 
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; k Smike | Fourth streets; f i > 
Fox Bguli. feels ter on crcl about ‘get nr ever Gn first crosses the Ae wcestiee dng san / 9 . 
big-word man. He once to me, when} Who will I call to do this work? Shall 
SAXON’S f/RITICISMS. he stood in his old place and tau, “‘Sax-| it be John or him whom I know is 4 worthy 
+ Own’ Nest, April 18, 1874. | on, a long-worded ho nity of against | and reliable mau? 


Mr. Editor gaike still runs his peanut- 
Stand. He sabe clears epough to pay 
his rent. (ould you see his room you 
might thint the rent a small item. I am 
fhot sre you could see his room with him 
in it. Is is only big enough for one man 
to see at a time. Smike says when he is 
“Stretched out at night, with his feet agains’ 
one wall aid his shead against the oth" 
while with his hands he can touch 
two walls, it seems to him that } isin a 


roomy coffin ry little A0rt. The | has 
as 


2¢ looks out 


part of it is himself v* 





u 
g 
5 

ss 


And out of which the slide-law [for 

Se oAistant teachers] never goes, No one 

whe has once breathed the air of a Gotham 
school-room can feel that he has breathed 


sure thing, he should join the T. L. A. 
Association. he can go $500 better. 
I say I am well aware that a man who has 
once been a teacher has cause to be thank- 
fal; but to draw Smike out, I asked him 
why he felt ashe did? So Smike, being in 
@ talking mood, struck out. 

“Saxon, it is a t thing to think. I 
never before knew how great a thing it is. 
One needs to keep a peanut-stand in order 
to know thought in its length, breadth and 
depth. Thought-power is the greatest of 
powers. We talk about a thousand horse- 
power, but thought-power drives the uni- 
verse. Yes, sir, thought-power drives the 
universe!” Smike brought down 2 fist at 
the end of along arm. The peanuts danced. 
Smike heeded not. Smike had unhooked 
his mind from srecpining but the bi 
of thought, and striding his favorite winged 

away he went. ‘‘When the sun 

comes out warm and trade is dull, I sit here 
on this corner and range creation. I go u 
the Nile and down the Amazo&. I clim 

the highest mountains, cross the widest 
ins and go down into the deepest mines. 

go to the spot where W. CO. Prime says 

liimself that he wept, and where Mark 

‘Twain says the horses wept with him.” 

“‘That is a queer place for you to reach 

by vm power that moves the universe,” 


“Tt does seem odd,” said Smike; ‘but | 
that argues nothing against its greatness. 
Steam power is no mean power when, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, it plows a 
furrow five thousand miles long and as wide 
as the Great Eastern can make it; yet I 
have seen this same power driving a dancing- 
= Ligh! stops at nothing in thun- 

It time, an: t it has been known to 
chase a squirrel down a hemlock tree and 
shave him on the way. Thou 
have its funny ways, Somet as T am 
e@ stars—I don’t know 

ite where that is under the present in- 
ite system of goto AES catch sight 
of an old cast-off hoop-skirt. kicking about 
the street, and all at once it comes over me 
hat the hoop-skirt is the emblem of im- 
mortality. come and go, bonnets 
make their exit, boots drop from the light 
fantastic toe, or any other toe, and dress, 
bonnet and boot are lost in the great un- 
p-skirt is always round 
—no pun—and, like the ghost in play, 
will not down, whether you try to ram it 4 
@ trunk or an ash-barrel.” 

I think Smike hits an idea here. I was 
at Jane’s room once, when she gave me an 
old hoop to put out of the way. I think I 
could have managed a ghost 4s easily. I 
tried to stow it away in several places, but 
failed. A policeman had his eye on me, so 
I brought it home.and hung it up in the 
ym est, where it has haunted me ever 

ce. 

But I had come to see Smike for a pur- 
pose. I see that I am right when I think it 

licy to take up ony one whom Skit- 
takes uP. I = you Spee | Smike 
putting him our Tr an 
ba! so well for his Mts. he fio paid 
over to him without a sigh, and I'll do the 
ous ws enemy 3 705. snd. me, i wes 
going to get another paper from him, so 
said, “Smike, in all your thinking have 
you struck anything more in the examina- 
tion line? I hear the Principals and Super- 
Intendents are all t over your plan 
for spelling, just as a dozen urchins get 
down upon all-fours round a snapping- 
‘tartle and turn him on his back, so that 
‘they may see how he looks on the under 
side. I hear, too, that they will have it 
tried on to the schools if they can capture 
two of the Board who stand out. One of 
these members says that the h 
work is ab ~ He wants a s- ih 
spell, ing, bE, pasty bor gd ling 
book. He sa: e could spell “ bum 
bee with-bie-tal-cut-off a 


says he goes dead a book that has 
only common words in. it. 


dreamed Saxon 
awake he 
cannot ys’ tell Which is which. I did 
not tell Smike about this which-is-which 


t also must |” 


| the th p of trin 
\Ink is. ahed ap4 breath spent in vain for 
| ni put,” eaike went’ on, +I think] have 
an idea « omer that may be of ‘use to 
= ‘amet and @ooneht.ie-gal loyal te 

"3 lo 

ee love... Let Smike once asp bie bomst 
e 


.pon'a thing, and back he 
F poppe FoR If tha is an —_ 
a fine 


ard 
Teacher” have his bones as soon as he is 
done with them. He says he would let 
Mary B. have them, only he thinks that if 
she should once get married she would soon 
have a man’s bones of her own, unless the 
man should have the*pluck to run aw 
while he stil] had flesh enough to carry 
bones with him. 

It being only a step from bones to Eng- 
lish i ou here have the result of 
Smike’s thought-power on examinations in 
grammar; 

EXAMINATIONS IN GRAMMAR. 
BY CHARLES AUGUSTUS SMIKE. 

I have found, in trying to examine a c'ass 
in grammar, that nothing reliable could be 
reached, except by a t loss of time. To 
examine each of 7s a avslow 

) ; térgive t ina- 

gs with) it so 


proses: =~ 
tion in. the-common way: 
er can afford to do 


much work 
it. I have, fo oy vised the following 
method, which, though not touching every 


point, will, I think, be founda help to my 
fellow teachers, both in recitation and ex- 
amination. The plan, as will bes 
give a definite and relative value to part 
of the ‘of a word, the rela- 
tive of each part: its 
di y. I willnow this to the fol- 
lowing sentence, in w we will parse 
the italic words: ‘ debts which 
thou owest; fer he who 

lied upon thy honor, to withhold from 
him his due ts both mean and unjust.” 


1 1 1 “peg 5 10 
Pay, rt v—im m—pr t—s p—s n—sub. is (hou) 
1 1 1 1 1 
which, r ) aw dedis—t p—p n—n g—ob. of 
0 
owest 
3 1 Richics 8 
owest, rt v—id m—pr t—s p—s n—sub. is ou 
2 2 
for, c—con. the clanses 4 
S: rh «Quer 4 x 
he, p p—t p—s n—m g—enb. of relied 
iS oun ee a” 2 10 
gave, it v—id m—i t—t p—s n—asub. is who 
1 oar A ol 5 10 
thee, p p—s p—s n—e g—ob. of (to) 
2 lend Mnaid 4 10 
relied, rivy—id m—i t—t p—s n—sub. is he 
Se 1 6 10 
& withhold, it if m—pr t—sub. of is 
1 1 $B -3 5 10 
is,in v—id m—pr t—t p—s n—sub. is with- 
hold. 
2 2 6 10 
unjust, c adj—p d—rel. te to withhold 
100 


Any teacher of tact can see how quickly 
and correctly the above could be examined 
by the class (twice over te check fraud) and 
a-definite result Obtained.. -Of .eourse the 
teacher should have his work written out, 
and each step. marked at its relative value. 

In serpctitg false syntax—a better test 
of the. prac grammar of a pupil than 
even his parsing—I would give him one or 
more ~~ — containing errors of = 
ent , but prthies ambi is 
should be written by papil ia fe incor- 
rect form as in the example below.” It 
should then be corrected by the pupil, first, 
by writing the right word over a wrong 
word; second, by inserting over the point, 
where it was nested, ony word that has 
been omitted; and third, by writing the 
letter 0 (omit) over a word to be left out. 
The papers could be and marked as 
in the parsing. Give the pupil credit for 
the errors he finds, minus the errors he 
makes. Give him also eredit for any good 
suggestion not marked in your own list of 
errors. The pupils can mark all common 
proeny and give the owners of the papers 
their due, but these peculiar cases must re- 
ceive the teacher's inspection. They will 
be few in number, and will take little time. 


contained, in the test. work 
gi en, till they have gone through ‘with it. 
low I give a few containing at 
least forty plain errors.” Some of my 
whilom friends may find a use for them. 
FALSE SYNTAX. 

John and me is going as far as him, but 
we will not in time to cut down 
the tallest of the two trees. Henry will 
ee and leave us the shortest. Not 
one of us three boys are very good axmen, 
but each of us are to try their skill on 
those kind of trees which always grow very 
tall. Us two can @ ten-foot pole, 
which we will need if Henry measures the 
tree after it iscutdown. Neither John nor 
T has any idea but what Henry will be there 
unless it rains to-morrow. 

‘Water as well as light and heat are essen- 
tial to the growth of these kind of plants, 


many errors are 
vi 


Of course the pupils should not know how | © 


“But,” said I, after looking over Smike’s 
es ieee getting an idea of ‘his plan, 
a may do very well for parsing and 
false syntax, but how about analysis, I 
don’t see that you have done anything for 
that, the very right hand of grammar.’ 

‘*_ analysis. [Did I hear an oath 
from Smike. Smike, whose oaths are 
never stronger than ‘‘ By the great horn 
spoon,” “By all that’s good,” or some 
other mild form such as a deacon com 
from the barn with a pail full of milk in 
one hand and his hat full of new laid e 
in the other, might use should he stub his 
toe and tumble. Upon my word I thought 
I heard, Smike condemn analysis with a 
word of one syllable; but I don’t always 
hear well.] The — hand of grammar! 
The right of humbug. Go back ten 
years or less and see the part analysis 
played in our schools. See the time, 
strength and patience t on analysis, 
and all for what? To find out the differ- 
ence between tweedledum and tweedledee, 
while yetSthe very high priests themselves 
had not settled the point. And when both 
‘teacher and pupil had found a basis of 
agreement, who ever on that account spoke 
or wrote better English. Teaching analysis 
is one of the things I regret in my life asa 
teacher. Analysis in our schools is dyin 
out, and I don’t sleep so much that I nee 
to keep myself awake with the thought 
that I have said anything in these papers 
to revive the doings of the dark ages of our 
glorious school system.” 

Smike is, as you see, down on analysis. I 
find also that Smike objects to’ another 
feature in our mode of teaching grammar. 
He says that all of those distinctions which 
do not help us to the use of good English 
may just as well be dropped. For instance, 
he says in writing it is best to know a 
poner from a common noun, but he says 

e should write and speak all the same 
those very common words of the language 
pwhich grammarians name Demonstrative, 
Distributive, Indefinite, and Numeral Ad- 
jectives, even though he never heard of all 
these — names. I don’t know what you 
may think of it, Mr. Editor. It strikes me 
that Smike is trifling with sacred things. 
But as I can’t give up the right of free 
speech I must allow Smike to have it out 
in his own way. 

I read in the last JouRNAL among other 
things a letter from Bes. W. Palm, which 
seems a little personal, so if va will allow 
it Pll say a word in reply. know how it 
feels to talk to people and get no answer 
back. I’ve talked through your columns to 
several of the most important corporations 
of Gotham, but never a word do I get in 
reply. I think they are what we call close 
corporations. 

But not as they have done by me shall I 
do by you, my dear Betsey. I wonder if 
you are the Betsey with whom Smike is 
just now out. Do you really wear Smike’s 
emblem of immortality; or have you, as I 
suspect, a bass voice and the right to vote ? 
If not, you ought to have the latter, sure. 
You are a natural diplomatist. As a 
flanker you are a decided success. I read 
your letter over about five.times. The first 
time, I felt. curious ; the second, serious ; 
the third, mysterious ; the fourth time, I 
rubbed the side of my nose with my fore- 
finger very hard ; the fifth time, I rubbed 
the other side of my nose and ‘‘ sat back in 
4 chair to enjoy” a season of perplexity. 
[That sitting back in your chair to enjoy a 
hearty laugh is the act of a man, and makes 
me suspect the name of Betsey.] I am in 
a great hurry now, Betsey dear, and am 
obliged to leave unsaid something that 
might be said about the Manual as a book 
of ref. rence. 


Yours, Jomx W. Saxon. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 


New Yors, April 21,1874. 
Mr. Eéditor—Be so kind as to aliow me to 
say a word to Betsy W. Palm—that’s a good 


as 

y dear Betsy, I object, the Superintend} 
ents object, and the ‘inate Board of. Edu- 
cation object to your view of the Manual. 
You must have read your Manual to as little 
purpose as you have your Bible, if you own 
ore, 

_ Turn to page second and you will find 
the design of the Manual is ‘‘to explain more 
in detail * * * the topics which should 
be taught, in each of the prescribed subjects, 
te. 


‘Now, Betsy, look this way, and as a wo- 
man and a sister answer me the following 
questions: 

1. Are all the teachers of the city of a cer- 
tain ie, by a blind division of labor, 
m wy to teach the studies of that grade 
and the topics therein among them? 

2. If not, is each teacher to teach them 
all or onlya ; if only a part, which part? 

8. If she not follow this guide of her 
years of indiscretion, will the Superintend- 
ent say, “‘My dear, you are perfect! 

ht in following your own sweet will 

matter,” and give her a high mark 
therefor? Look at the tears of the Fifteenth 
‘Warder who only follewed her Manual 
home, and did not follow it back again on 


e ation = 

4. In studies like Arithmetic, for instance 
may anything be omitted from a , and 
the next teacher be obliged to on a 








trouble, I wanted to give him as big a slice 


Every day and hour bring sun 

higher, and after the heavy vain hich has} Cato said of the god of the infernal re- 

f yoaendeg oyey, flower and every fons ‘* Pluto, ‘thou reasonest well.” 1 wish 

blade of grass 2 Smee bem could say as much for you; but truth 
The Atlantic and Oceans are re-| [remember G. Washington and his hatchet} 

ferred to in Webster and Worcester’s dic-| compels me te siete 

tionaries. I bought dictio: at | youve’ days, 

Smith’s and Brown’s. It is them whose] 0, , how could you! 

shop is on the corner of Twelfth and ours, C. Reppy. 








Elixir cr Life 


THE ONLY INFALLIBLE 


BLOOD PURIFIER 


AND CURE FOR ‘ 


RHEUMATISM 


AND COUT. 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood Pure, the Skin Clear, the EYES Bright, the Complexion 
Blotches and 


smooth and tran 


Cankers from the 'y. It is pleasant to 


rent, and Remove all Sores, Piniples, 


take. 


Rheumatism, Scrofula, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Cout, Dropsy and Salt Rheum. 


HYATI’S ELIXIR OF LIFE is guaranteed to cure those 
» and eradicate from the Blood 
seases arising from the impure condition of the Blood, and has mever failed to 


ehroniec and obsti 
and Cure all Di mmo yh ag 
e the most complete satisfacti 
HYATT’sS LIXIR OF “LEPTE ie c 
is perfectly harmless in its alterative 


Diseases in their most 
all impurities. It will Remove 


directed. 
LIFE is com entirely of Vegetable In, t 
eg mee ‘ y eg gredients, and 


No Family Should be Without this Indispensable Remedy. 


NWOTIGE:? 


Those using HYATT’S ELIXIR OF LIFE must not drink any 


kind of Malt, § 


rituous Liquors or Wines, for if they do, 


HYATT’S ELIXIR OF LIFE will not give any Relief. 


PRICE $1 & $2 


PER BOTTLE. 


Depot, 103 West 38th St, New York City, 





THE GREAT AMERICAN COFFEE POP. 


THE 


CHAMPION of the WORLD. 


Perfection in the art of 
making Coffee at last at- 
tained. 


This household wonder makes Coffee b 
and boiling water combined. It never boils over, 
makes its own hot water, does its own dripping, and 
in the shortest time on record distills coffee as clear 
as amber, extracts all its strength, and retains all its 
aromatic and nutritious properties. The only = 
fect working coffee-maker ever offered to the public. 
Family size Copper Bottoms and wire gauze Strain- 
ers, 1 gall., $3; 3 quarts, $2 75; 2 quarts, $2 50; 1 

uart, $225. Sent to any adcress on receipt of price. 

in bottoms, 50 cents less. Coffee and rea Irne, 

plain ornickel plated, furnished hotels and saloons 

to order. Royalty stamps for sale to manufacturers. 

Send stamp for illustrated circular ana terms, 
WITT C. BROWN & CO., 

Office and Sal , 737 Broad r 


steam 
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THE GREAT BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND 
SCHOOL OFFICERS! 


HOW TO TEACH. 


A Manual of Methods for a graded Course of 
Instruction ; 


Embracing the Subjects usually pursued in Primary, 
Intermediate, Grammar and High Schools; also 
suggestions relative to Discipline 
School Management. 


By HENRY KIDDLE, A. ™1., City Supt. of 
7 "Public Instruction, ee Poa NF 


THOMAS F. HARRISON, First Assistant 
Supt, of Grammar Schools, N. Y. city, and Pro- 
fessor of Methods and Principles of ‘Teaching in 
Saturday Normal School. 


N, A. CALKINS, First Aseist. Supt. of Primary 
Schools and De mente, N. Y. pe and Pro 
fessor of Methods and Principlesof Teaching in 
Saturday Normal School. 

The Authors’ lovg and successful experience as 

Teachers and as Su; tendents have Socumshly 

repared them to tell Teachers and School cers 

WiaT TO TEACH and HOW TO TEACH IT. 


The hensive ch of the work is shown 
by the studies embraced: Bending, Fpenstite, Spell- 
ing, Definitions, Object Lessons, Instruetion in 
Elements of from notation 


hrough penpentane.t bl Physical 
u , Ta 8] 
Geography, Grammar, Cony ritin, Deow- 
ing. ack enaie Com of U. 4 ‘Ancient and 
ef Botany. _M 


3 
aaa Pivaidlogs d Hygiene, 
eri ; 0) an 
phy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Algebra, 
Government and Discipline, 

School Li 





etry, 


’ " 

On receipt of stamp, the publisher will send cir- 
cular containing abundant vouchers from the high- 
est ed 1 authorities in the United States that 
NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
THIS BOOK. 


It is mailed for $1.25. 


J.W. SCHERMERHORN & 00.,| 


Publishers, 
14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless amusement for both Young and Old. 


Gre Puzzles They are sure to 
eal Fu one scedt aidetgnt Pussize 
sent here for % cents. Address PUZZLE 
COMP. , 155 Broadway, New York. 

a" Agents, you can sell them fast. Liberal dis- 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 


Original and Unexcelled for Blneing Clothes. 
's Drng Store, No 233 North 


Put ap at W: . orth 
Seah aie eo eae 








Geom 
Manners and Morals, 


Try It 
The STIGER Patent 


@\ SKELETON WAIST 


Stocking Supporter 
COMBINED. ¢ 


An invention used for supporting the 
stockings, skirts and drawers from the 
shoulders, thereby relieving the limb 
from be bound with a garter or 
ceatip, and the Taist got bie from 
carrying the weight of the skirts. 

Free Cirewation of the blood is the 


If you 









Lo oraering ive the length from the shoulder tothe 


he socking. gp liberal iscount to m 






sete 

STICER MAN’F’C. CO., 
60 Warren Street, N. Y. 
KF For sale by all fancy and drygoods dealers, 


P. 0. Box 4391. 


——————————— > 


“THE MODEST AND UNASSUMING USE 
Rutherford’s Cologne. 


For sale by Druggists and Dealers in Fancy Goods 
everywhere, 


Deror No. 5 Goup Street, New York. 


TPE Pint Dota... ..... sn rencapesneseces 75 each. 
i Mi occnessonassavedeteccceedved ead 
TD. ohnibdie 9b 04000 0 09; ihe cdenee 250 “* 


Orders by mail, inclosing eash, will receive 
prompt attention 





AGENTS WANTED FOR PUBLICATIONS OF 
T. ELWOOD ZELL, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
B. W. BOND, Manager, 
5 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
DICTIONARY AND GAZETTEER. 


The most ect work of the kind ever iseued. 
Over Seven sand Columns of Nonpareil Type, 
— | of matter on every important subject 
known. Illustrated by over 3,000 E-gravings. 
parte, at 50 cents. 

ZELL’S SUPPLEMENT TO ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
utag bee matters of History and Discoveriet 
in Art Science. 5 parts at 50 cents. 

ZELL’S DESCRIPTIVE HAND-ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD, containing thirty-tive full-page } 

tifully engraved and co’ and about 


bean 
pages of descriptive hical matter and indexes 
sate. v0 parts, at 50 cents, and 1 gratis part te 


su b 

ZELL’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. From 
entirely new electrotype plates, with copious notes, 
a ' matter and devotional commentary. 


steel (entirely new v d new subject 
3, Chromo Lith 8, Iustra*ive Letter-pres* 
ani ally ister. 41 ay at 50 cents. 
THE Cc EDIA OF AMERICAN LITER‘ 


Laird ons. 
Lives and Writings of Nl 
erican authors. by 52 steel engrar 


Am 
> 500 wood-cuts. 50 parts at 50 cents. 
dress as above for terms and territory. 


Circulars and Specimens sent on ication 
above — on 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
No. 59 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK, 

Travellers’ Letters of 


Tees Sete Dollars ie tae United Bicics cod 
Sterling 


1D 
ountries, and in Pounds in any part of OF 
+ orld, 


| TEACHERS 











Plegne write for FREE SAMPLES ot Ferm 
ina nS ae 
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a 
¢ New for the-Ladies. - 


“French fion_Tor | beatifying /t 
~* jon, which does not fete the Hho Bs a Th 


Somethi 


‘he 
use of this delicate powder cannot Be @eteeted, so 
lifelike are its ;propertiesyimparting smootpners, 
transparency and rosy freshhes¢ to the skin, besides 
bein® permanent in its effecis, 1:.dge not dry and 
crack the ekin: it ne minerals or poisons. 

Sold dy 1! Druggists throughout the United States. 
Price 50c. per box. 
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= 
AX PERSON. old or of either sex, can mak® 
an INDEPENDENT | in the city or country, 


any season of the year; no uired. is ts 
fue opportunity Re pe 
PENDENT living. Full instructions mailed for ten cents. 
| —+ pile eee 
in, 





GENTS WA 


at 


vase for the hand 


Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at | 
the 


SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 
23 Park Row, New York City. 


MUSIC 
LESSONS. 
American University of Music 


OTHER LIBERAL ARTS, 





National 
AND 








W. KRADSKOPF, 
a ion; No. 606 Fifth street, | 
uN. TY. City. 

All the modern languages are taught there. 


A. 8. GUMBART, 


258 Broaawa 


Tmeti 








NTED to can 
Engraved Mp and Business Address Card ever 
= One agent made $487 in 13 days dui 
e panic. inducements to agents. 
beautiful samples sent to any for 
Patnionable car Engraver, Sie Was 
Boston, Mass. 
AP AGENTS.—LLOYD, who made all the 
Maps for General srant and the Union Army 
during the civil war, and whose certificates he 
publishes, has just completed for 1874 two of the 
greatest selling MaPs yet produced on cloth: $20 
a day can be made by mun or woman. County 


rights given. Send stam 

and terms. Livy 

$52$) ‘per day at home. ‘Terms Free Address 
F Geo, Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine 


WANTED. We will give energetiomen and 
women 
«Business that will Pay 
poate et tiene 
J. LATHAM & ©O., 
293 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass 


tor descriptive circulars 
D MAP COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Profitable Employment. 








- 

Work for Everybody. Good Wages. Permanent } 
Employment. Men and Women wanted. Full par- 
ticulars free. Address, 

W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, O., or St. Louis, Mo. | 


FREE AGENTS OUTFIT 


TO consist of 1 doz. Stereoscopic Views, 50 Album | 
Views, 2 large Chromos, 1 Book, other articles of 
Jeweiry, &c., all sent free to Agents who mean buai- 


ess arid will enclose 50 cents to pay postage. 
Address, Cc. W. MILLER & CO., 
Gansevoort, N. Y. 


Greatest Novelty of the Season. 126,000 SOLD. 


tS a BED, BLUE, WHITE, 
GLASS CARDS Clear & Transparent. 
Your name beautifully printed in GOLD, on 1 doz. for 
Soc. post , 3doz. $1. Must have Agents every. | 
where, Full Outfits 25c. Trial samples, with which 
at least $%5 can be easily earned, for 10c. Don't miss 
this ce; write to-day. Sure to please. 
F. K. SMITH, Banoor, Marx. 





} 

ANTED—A Private Teacher to give thorongh | 
instruction in the studies of the first grade of 
Ward Schools. Address, with terms per hour, and 


weferences, 
C. H. WILLIAMS, 135 West £24 Street. 





WINTERBURN CHORUS. 
A Vocal Society for Ladies. 
—_—— 


HENRIBT?A BEEBE, 
CHARLOTTE V. WINTERBURN, 
Musical Directress. 


Ladies desiring to join, are invited to attend a General 
Borer reinten tine’. 6a: Tyme, den) on Poreyechind 
Greet, between liledison Ave. nad Grand Central Depot. 


MAUCK'S HERALD 


en ee 2 Sz 


Seat efliteratare ofininresl fo the gonstal eee 
TWO DOLLARS A YRAR 


tezesieGnromce unt’ a'specues "py. aks and 





MOUNT CARROLL SEMINARY. 


Of the Mount Carroll Rev. J. A. Smith, | 


ta 


942 





paereernee | | 


mitted at any . 
The Schocl Year Opens the Second 
Thursday in September, 
being the twentieth year under one Principal. Sond 

d get the Organ (the student’ 
pdm p gad «ad creed 
Principal of Seminary, 
Mr. Camnott, Cannons Courrr, Inn. 


| BOOKKEEPING, A 08 eno 


The whole art in 16 


»y which all can readily learn. 
3 merchant, mechanic and 


mages Ever’ young man | 
should buy it. Mailed on receipt of Stcenta, by 
H. GOULDING BRYANT, Buffalo, N.¥. | 


SCHOOL OF MINES. 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


Cor. of 49th Street and 4th Avenue, 
New York City. 

lar in Civil and Engineering 
ppm Layla ah ey A 

any branches taught. Particular attention paid 
to Assaying. | 
For turther information and catalogues apply te | 
DR. ©. F. CHANDLER, } 
Dean of the Faculty. 


THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, | 
20 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute | 


National School 
TELEGRAPHY. 


189 EIGHTH STREET, 


(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave.,) NEW YORK, 


Is the largest and most successful School for giv 
ing thorough instraction in hy, and fitting 
students for positions in the United 

eight distinct offices, placed 
pupils, who transact 
n regular 


as many 
business in the same manner as 
: | eS Practical juemfection 
0 t struments, res an 
batteries A viet to this School at any time will 
conyinee ALL that itis no humbug. Terms, ctc., to 
be had by applying as above. 

PAINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

Corner THIRTY-THIRD ST., BROADWAY, 
Janetion Sixth svenue 


gopies gees 
CemSrnaes 
AMERICAN SCT Breedway, New York, 
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| 
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_| Manuscript Manual, 


i 
| 





















use. 
 baterenegs of the highest 


| ALEX! Mi DES LEY, 








D. APPLETON & ©O., 
549 & S51 Broadway, New York. 


THE 


New YorK Miscellany, 


A Monthly Journal of Literary Progress. 
First Number ready April 15, 1874. ’ 
Size of page, 9% by 12 inches; 16 to pages. $1.50 
@ year; 4 months on trial, 50 cents; 15 cents a copy. 
Specimens mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 

No Oinub Rates; go Chromos, Value received in 
The Best Stories! Sprightly Sketches ! 
ARTICLES WITH SS D SNAP IN 

We give substantial casn remuneration to ts 
for getting one dozen or one hundred subecri ; 


| BO patent prize 


be 
AGENTS WANTED—Male or Female. 
CONTENTS OF FIRST NUMBER. 
ARTICLES ALL ORIGINAL: 


A Romance. By Da. Keuswe Ereweamer. 

Sunm-Rise Cox. By Hey ANtes WHEELER 
Dentson, Washington, D. C. 

Economy of Law. 


more, Md. 

Universal Lenquege. By Rev. J. N. Fra- 
prensveen, Ph. D., Prin. State Normal School, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

Western Article, Genuine. Name stam 
on the Wrapper. By F. M. McDonaen, 
Nebraska Watchman. 

Baby andi. A Poem. By N. 8. Ewznsow, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Historic Hurrygraphs. Last of the Mama- 
lukes. By Buances Wiipwoop, of Mississippi. 

For Those who te 

Gr ee Press. By Jas. Woop Davipsox, New 

ol 


tates. Thinty” | Were Our Creek Indians of Latin @rt-| 


m? By Mra 8. M. © Ga. 
ate pumes Rejected, By an 


mateur. 
Favorite Fashions in New Vork, Relia 
ble. By Rosainp May¥. 
Cook’s Carving. The Right Way to Cook and 
to Eat. By Anna Lytican 
Buns, Made of Booke and Writers, 
Art and Artists, Stage 
Feullletons, Fresh and After-dinner. 
Grains for Grangers, Corn. 
Political Pickings. Not funny, bet frank 


New Crusade. . 
eieeve Problems, The Saffering Sex and 


Science Siftings. Few and Fine. 
Sensation Salads. Piquant and good betweea 


Address AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., 
27 Great Jones St., New York. 
won't rou sexp us ONE evescurmrn! 

Try it Four Months for 50 cents. 











Fine-toned, low-priced, warranted; eiroulars sem 
free. BLYMER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. (Sue 
eessors to Blymer, Norton & Co.), Cineinnstl, Ohis 





etefaction 
Adtress sd W. MADOC, Cheshire, 0. 


Office and works, 664-604 West Eighth Street 





What 


Next? 25 Cents. 





and by far the cheapest 
the wor! and w y 
se" nt, Nacaiigene ob 
nberl rts Acemta nd oe re ee et 
Pe pis, 
where + 
SAY Where ye ON B. ALDEN, Pu 4 


By A. C. Tarr, Balti- 





wits waren, WINE 45. pox 
Is the Best 

mo a RT 
WORLD. 


Grand Award of the American 


Went hee hasan" 

Cea 

Carvlina, ; 
25,000 Zero 

Sena for Catatogiz 


Mazufacturer, 






















THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the | 


the Ith Church SHAD. hae By ARTHUR Bal, | 
L&Y TE: .. With « 


“Boman | 


summary of remarkable or 
showing the Roman wen of cities, | 
bu oer Se 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGR & “ONS, 





oe rok Se PR Paco wrens 
So uREICATIONS, 

A Creat Offer to All! 
Two Splendid vi will be sent 
SBP se eet ee eee 

O cons. 5 8 centa, AGENTS 
¥ every where. “HOME COMPANION, 

Troy, N. H. 


Golden Pens, a large 
an elegant 
LPANion 








| EAS 


| M6 and 196 Main street, Louisville, Ky. 


} $10 for 60 Cts.1—The ‘‘ Ladies’ Own”’ 
Family and Fashion 
| Magazine pablished. and 2 beantiful Chromos, in 
| 17 ofl colors, for $2.50; or the M ine and one 
Chromo for $2. Extraordinary cash inducement 
to agents. Acomplete outfit, both Chromose and 
sample of Magazine for only @ cents; of one 
Chi 0 and sample of Magazine for 40 cta, 
|_ Address M. ©. BLAND & CO. 208 Broadway, 
New York. 
wt LADIES — ee veal Samant 
am achbeck as com: with other Ladies 
Magatines.—- TRinois pone tm al 
The premiam Chromos given with LADIES 
| OWN are equal in all respects to any $5 Chromos 
| im our stock.""—S. Gottwale, Art Dealer, Chicago. 


oo 


Workers Wanted 


For Wood's H hold Magazi 
with tte Premtams, most attract- 
bye Tago acasive Ome lar e 
Mbera offering & ive 
wg te give i 
Volume 


te those willing 
Ag Oe pe 


July, 1873. 
TAT Ro 





~~ REWARD CARDS, 
aS te 


Corner of Muth Street and Pourth Aveove. 
How Werte 





HE FREE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
(OF THE BOWERY BRANCH 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 
No. 234 BOWERY, 
Between BROOME and GRAND Streeta, 
Furnishes payplees promptly with clerks, copyists, 


coach men, leners, laborers, mechan- 


‘all kin of M De tab PREE OF 
d all AL aa 4 
ia ghees? “tmployer or employee . Men forwarded 


to the Country on receipt 
ae W. B.OHUBCHILL. 


fare. 
personally of Lt with stamp enclosed) 


THE ATTENTIO: oF =n 

Artists, Teachers, Admires of Art, 
Architects and Draughtsnen . 

Meaied te he inpeotement weir colo for ar, 

‘ 


Tyrian Water Color Tableis, 


Por alare send for descriptive circulare and 
tamples. Mailed tree. 


c. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


106 & 108 Fulsom St., New York, and 
21 Lake St., Chicago, ill, ’ 


-”" 
SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK? 
Trinanphant Success v pe at, Beaulifd 


RIVER OF LIFE!! 
By H. 8. PERKINS and W. W. BENTLEY. 


This undoubtedly fine book has been bat — 
time before the public, and the public is already 
convinced of ite surpassing merit. Witness the 
great sales—many thonsands, Witness the decided 
words ef praise from huwadrede of Sabbath School 
workers ia all dircetions. 


RIVER OF LIFE! 
A Superifitendent in Charleston, 8. C., says: “ We 
pronounce it the best book we have ever peed." 


RIVER OF LIFE! 
A Clergyman in Philadelphia is “Greatly pleased 


with it 
RIVER OF LIFE! 


A Seeretary of a 8. 8, Union, in Tilinois, believes: 
Surpasses any other | have examined.” 

These are but a few out of a muditade of com- 

mendations. 

No book of the kind isened for Many yoats has 

given greater or more universal! satisfaction. 


it* 


Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for 30 cents, 
Price by the Handred Copies, $30. Sold by all 
dealers. 


Ousver Drrsox & Co., 
}O.tOn. 


Cuas. H. Dirson & Ca, 
Til B’dway, New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO, 


Organs & Melodeons, 


Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufsectery t= 
baa the United States. 


52,000 


Now in use. 

Befether Musical Instru tever obtained the ena 
Popularity 

CH Send for Price Lista 


Address 
BUFFALO, N. ¥. 
—_—sooe | 
NEW SONCS. 
By C. A. WHITE. 
Author of “Put me in my little bed,” “Come 


Birdie, Come," etc 
Mother, fold me in your arms. .8ong and Chorus. @ 





Winnie Bell... 0.6. ..000000e Song and Chorus, 40 
Homeless to-night... -+s-nong and C “oo 
P ease, God, make room for a little child........ wo 
Dennis, Darl anide 0 cnene eae and Chorus. 
Rollicking Dol'le Da - . Comic Song. 
I've Gathered them in...... «sseeeee Keane Bong. 2. 
The Sea King. ..:......... n--is, opee Some & 
The wolf on hill........Quar, Mixed or Male, 70 


Give me my own Native Isle..Quar. Mxd or Male. 70 
He was Crucified. ....... cc. ...s000e Sacred Duct. @ 


SEND US FIFTEEN CENTS 


and receive 18 NEW MUSIC 
mall, worth 1 © sheet music form §2 


Folio. 

Sent agate tone address in the United States 
on rece price. Bend orders direct to Publish- 
ers. WHITE, SMITH & ©O., 

Boston, Masa. 
$1.50.--The Nursery. 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers, §U- 
PERBLY ILLUSTRATED, (3 Send stamp for 
a sample number, Now is the time to snbecribe. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Broomfeld 8t., Boston. 


Se er padhdieaiandeneenenlly 
“THE SCHOOL,” 
A journal for advanced Pupils and Teachers. In 

tended as a help to both In echoo! doties. 

Price $1.00 a Year. 
Address, “ THE SCHOOL,” South Bend, Ind. 


EDUCATIONAL and 
COLLEGE LIST. 


Only List of the kind pabliched in the United 
States. For ADVERTISING RATES, send to 


return 
The 





Tt. D. Kellogg, 








N DOOLY, 
Bay ee a) Secrctary BOWERY BRANCH 


General Advertising Agent and Printers’ od 
208 TROADWAY, NEW YO 














SBo > CROW eEERET 


PR Se <a oes 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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THE LAW OPFATIGUE. 
Havaxrron, in his ‘Animal Mechanics,” 
Thus states the lawf fatigue: When the 
game muscle, or 4roup of mucles, is kept 
in constant acti uatil fatigue sets in, the 
total work doxe, mutiplied by the rate of 


” age 
of ¢ rate in which 
Ak in a boat race, by 
mala ie = with the average daily 
ofa labore. In many kinds ef labor 
aus are four*undred foot-tons of work ac- 
in ten hours, The oarsman 
performs *2 one minute the one hundreth 
Lari pis day’s labor, and if he could con- 
e 10 work at the same rate, he would 
Sinish his day’s task in one hour and forty 
instead of the costomary ten hours. 
‘The ‘work done, therefore, in rowing one 
kzot in seven minutes is, while it lasts, per- 
formed at a rate equal to six times that of 
the hard-worked labover: "—The Galaxy. 











T. M. STEWART, 


(Formerly senior partner of No. 157 West 32d st.) 


826 Seventh Avenue, 
Also, 


B4 Penn Street, Brooklyn, E. D. 





Carpets thoronghly freed from dust and moth 
—— injury to the: finest fabri: — 

vd our new method, we can remove ail 

stains — Carpets, whatever cause, without in- 


de = post or otherwise, promptly attended 


——_____ 


Our New 


SEWING MACHINE 


Attachments. 
Ournew Sewing Machine Attachments, unequaled 
in dng of leit com of work and simplicity, con- 
and sep 





One Fa vorite Tucker, One \& inch Hemmer, 

One Adjustable RuMer, {| One 5-16 tach Hemmer, 

One iop and Dress } One 3-16 inch Hemmer, 
8 der, Oil-can Holder. 

One 1 inch Hemmer, 


Neatly put up in boxes with full directions, and 
re adjustable to all hi 


PRICE $2.00. 
H.W. FOOTE, 767 Broadway, New York. 











ABRVANTS HOUSEK EEPERS 
call and by oy b- 

SEWING iished servants’ office, Nov $40 Gras 
MACHINES"  seavanrs 

OFFICE jean always get good situations at the 

240 

GRAND SEWING MACHINES, 

STREET, |, A! frst-class sowing machines sold 


ae ay naan 4 A and 
to rent ex- 
Bewe: ISAl4B WATTS. 





FIRE- “ARMS! 
SEWING MACHINES! 





New Double-Barreled Brexcu-Loapixe Snort 
Gone, Snap = is a = —_ ond Joint 
ar Re 
world for military, h ting aad’ tar 
Putus, Rurux-Oin as, iweaisd po al ey 

Also Manufacturers of the new 
Remington Sewing Machine 
to which was awarded the 
“THE MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 


RemineTon Rip 


order of merit awarded at the late Vienna 
also recei rieT and only pre- 
mium over all entral 
New York Fair, at has 


rapidly inte favor, as he BEST-MADE MACHINE 
the Beat 


PRELIGH'S REMEDY, 








"HIND & apg ne 
@ Wholesale Druggists, © 
Neo. 81 BAROLAY ST., New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DBUGGISTS. 
Bent te any address (prepaid) on receipt of @1. 








PIANOS. 


SOHMER & Co. 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADR. EXOEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 





149 East Fourteenth street, N- Y. 


Cable & Sons’ 
BEAUTIFUL 7 1-4 OCTAVE 





ROSEWOOD PLAN 
Yarved le; t agraffe, ss improvement 
tall by vemreenee. Manufactarers’ price, $250. In 
stafime nte taken, $12 monthly. Second-hand Pianos 


100 and ard. Call and examine. 
$ we CABLE, 


107 West 234 st., cor. 6th ave., N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY pur- 

the best: Plane: 

fan sa De not anes — 
until you 

a our ifastrated Ci Grea, 

ps = we mail The 


= 


and mention where = 
saw this notice. 
The aes “owt Co. 
5 East 








~— CARPET CLEANING. = ~~ 


3 U. 8. STHAM 


SCARPET CLEANIN 
a8 WORKS, 


x 157 to 163 West ged St. 
: PRICES POR BEATING AND BRUSHING. 





Ingrain and Three-ply. +250. se ae 5 
Velvete and Wilton... ~- : 
Axminster, 9 








a YS 
om 





CHARLES H. ROCKWELL, 
Successor te 


HIANKINSON & CO., 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works, 
1485, 1487 and 1489 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. , 


when 
aut send, 





Between Second and Third avenues. » 


in 
Raving A, Matinest over tie = 
MOarneta, io the > of are not 
wa for apd returned regard te 


ee ase eS ee ener 


tended 
Carpets bought and sold; | also taken on storage. — 
UNION GE BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 
This establishment is so well known that printed 
referemees are not necessary. 
PLEASE REMEMBE® THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN UP, CLEANED AND RE- 
LAID. 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
Bet. Broadway and ay ave., NEW YORE, 


Cor. Bond & ‘Third Streets, 


ROOKLY 
TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors, 


R. 8S. BERGEN’S 
Steam Carpet - Cleaning 
WoRKS. 

241 ro 247 E. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, 
(Bet 2d and 3d aves.), NEW YORK. 


All orders by mail or otherwise mee gd attended 
to. Entire satisfaction given. Cartage free. 





METALLIC ELECTRIC SHIELDS. 


Fully Bndorsed by the Entire Med- 
a 





ve Cured Thou- 





GEORGE SWEETSER 
No. 120 Wall Street, New York. 
Price, $5 per pair. Sent by Mail or Express, 0. O. D. 
GEND STAMP FOR CIRCULAR. 








OFFICEOF W. J. STEWART, 
ees DENTIST, 330 W. 30Tm Sraeer. 
Sets of teeth $10and upward. Teeth 


filled with every material at moderate rates, The 
Jockey Club Elixir for cleansing the teeth and per- 
fuming the breath, prepared only at this office. 

N. B.—A Discount to Teachers, 














(READY MAY ist. 


THE VERY BEST 
Sunday-School Song Book, 
SONCS OF 


= GRACE and GLORY! 


By W. F. SHERWIN and 8S. J. VAIL, 
160 Pages, 


SPLENDID HYMNS, 
CHOICE MUSIC, 
TINTED PAP 
SUPERIOR BINDING. 
Price in Boards, 35c.3; $30 per 100, 








the world, an 
of ali el 
good qualities, namely: light running, smooth, 


durable, with fect lock-stitch, 
for Circulars. ed 


E. REMINGTON & —_, zr 
New, York Offices, 281 Broadway aa 264 Bowery. 


a 


A Spect Copy in Paper Cover mail- 
ed (ae soon a i on receipt of 
Twenty-five Cents, 

@” Order sfilied in turn. 





° 





HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York, 





ZERO 
Refrigerator. 


With Water, Milk and 
Butter Cooler, 
eee ate 
ice keeper e 

world. 
SEND FOR BOOK. 


ALEX. M. LESLEY, 


MANUFACTURER, 
224 W. TWENTY-THIRD 8T., N. Y. 


INTER'S MANUAL—House and tiga, paint 

ing, graining, varnishing, eee ¥ in- 

ing. , papering, lettering, stain glazing, 
Vv  o¥y staining, analysia of colors, 

con’ Book of Alphabets. 











—_ c., 50c, ip }, 5c. Book 
of Scrolls and O i W and 
Jeweler’s Manual, Taxi emer 8 Manual, 50c. 
pom maker's Manual, ie Hand- 





5c. sen 
, Be. Lightning ‘aleulators we playa 


Guide, 
cokers Guide JESSE HANEY 200. 
119 Nassau street, N. 

















a | 
COAL & WOOD. 


seated nate 
204 mnewr STREET. _ 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOD SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


Aus Sizes, Rich Parrerns AND Fixe QUALITIES. 
English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 

112 FULTON STREET, 


Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 





PIANOS! 


CABINET ORGANS 


PIANOS!! 


AND MELODEONS 


AT MERRELL’S, [Late Cummings.) 
PIANO WAREROOMS, NO. 8 UNION BQUARE. 
for 
A large stock, including Piance of the best makers, for sale cheap J¥s seat, $8 0 Tones Money paid 
hone a ot ee EL I. inte 0 —_ 


rent epplied to purchase, Repairing 








late Cummings, No. 8. Union & 





A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


No PREELING CAN a COMPLETE 


PURE 
WATER, 


has pro 
the health of thousands. The 
ov. water. , cheap and dura- 
that sure perfect safe 
ty, isthe Parexr ™ Lzap manufac- 
tared by the oe ed 22 LEAD CO., No, 213 —— 





eral Jarge stock-yards, w re dy has been used, 
the condition of rad home yh ~~ wore’ any. This 
-1 ater Com- 





society. Price 16 
lets sent by 


300 PIECES @F MUSIC FOR 50 Cents. 


“School Chimes,” 


By JAMES R. MURRAY. A new Schoo! Song Book. 
The latest and best. Contains over 300 beautiful 

pieces for roe Seminaries, Juvenile Classes and 

the Home Ci te = le. Price a ban per dozen. Sin- 
le copy mail “post ‘or 

Be ORY ee BRAIN ARD'S SONS, Cleveland, O. 


ome per Ib. Descriptive Pamph- 
free. 








THE YANKEE 


LETTER FILE & BINDER. 








MERCHANTS, BANKERS, INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, RAILROAD COMPANIES and BUSINESS 
MEN of all classes, do not spend your time lon 
pertns. folding and packing away in pigeon- _ 

xes, etc., your letters, Lt FF of an 
kind, but buy the YANKEE L a 

BINDER, which will pay i its cost every week. It — 
your letters and papers into book form from day 
day as received,where you can refer to them instant. | 
y through ag a The days of BULL PLOWS 

. Remember it has no 
FLAPPING ( COV fi . Which are soon gone. It dis- 
presse with MALLETS, PUNCHES and RE 

'WISTING. You we BIND your BOOK INSTANT- 
LY wher taken from he file, asseenin CUT. Itis 
ba of BLACK WALNUT and SHEET BRASS, 
and warranted all we say or money refunded. Don't 


purchase others unti] you examine. For sale by 
stationery dealers. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. Manu- 
factured by 


Dunham & Co., 
OFFICE AND FACTORY. 463CENTRE STREET 


_ FURNITURE, 
Carpets, Oil Cloths. Bedding, Et. 
| LOWEST CASH PRICES, 

WEEKLY OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS, 


HEYWOOD & OREAN, 
5 CANAL STREET. 
MANUFACTORY BST. ESTABLISHED 1624. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
, Senting 'W ax, Wafers, 
Writing 


For the Use of Scheols and 





Colleges. 
1237 and 129 William &t., 
EW 


PHONOGRAPHIC 


STUDENTS CAN RECBIVE AID Wi STUDY 
by addressing (with stamp) 
MRS. E. B. BURNS, 


TEACHER OP IN THE NEW YORK 
MBROCANTILE LIBRARY AND COOPER. UNION. 


Office of the Journal of Phonography, 33 Park Row, N.Y 




















33 Broad St., New York, 


PENS. 


SUPERIOR STEEL PENS. 
Harrison, Bradford & Co. 





‘| WORKS: Mount Vernon, ¥. ¥. 


WAREHOUSE: 7% Joba st, Uew York 


Special attention called to their 
Nos. 505. 75. 28. 20 and 22. 


ESTERBROO’S 


STEEL PENS. 


[Trade mark: RB Esterbrook & Oo, Works, 
Camden, N. J.] 


Warehouse, 49 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 
__Semple cards fifteen pens for twenty-five cents. 











~ JOSEPH GILLOTT 8 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303—404—170-—351, 
Having been assumed Makers, desire te, 
Ravin Wee oes tn cclpest 2 to said imitations. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John street, New York. 
HENRY HOB, Soum Aourr. 


ne ECONOMY” » CLUB, 


all the leading PAPERS. et pr 
ie. and BEST NEW BUOKS, at the low- 


‘or securin; 
con STAND. 


THE BEST TERMS EVER OFFERED. 
68" Send for Priced Catalogue. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
sm CGHICAG , IL 








CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Special Notice 
| To Teachers in Schools and Colleges, 


DWYER'S SCHOOL FUR’ FURNISHING AGENCY 


is the Cheapest and Best Place to Buy Giones, 
| Cuants, INK-WELLS, SLaTEs, BLACKBOARDS 
CKBOARD RUBBERS, 


~iilosophical and Shemical 


AND ALL 
Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
Ilustrated Circulars Mailed Free. 
Address 
Dwyer’s School Furnishing Agency, 
21 JOHN STREET, New Yorx. 











Philosophical Apparatus. 


BARE CHEMICALS AND EXTRA Sh gh OF GRAD- 
UATED GLASS AND PORC! FOR 
USE_IN ANALYSI8. ALSO, ae 
FOSSILS AND LABURATOR 


TOULS OF ALL KIN 
IMPORTED AND MANUFACTU! 


Y 
E. B. BENJAMIN, No.10 Barclay 8t., N. ¥. City. 


snd tnd = TS sat ciPocadin eth, peice GLE0 por covy, per copy, 


"PHILOSOPHICAL INSFROMENTS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
INCLUDING . 


JAMES W. QUEEN & 00., 


601 Broadway, Nf. 
924 Chestnut St., Phila. 


@. MANGOLD. 





le | 





Teaching Geometrical 
ma Py BOWERY 
from 3 to 6P. M. 
“ies heared SP. M. 
JAMES BRADY'S MAILING AGENCY. zhns 





Written 
Sumner, i 


i-<f 
: ® 


17,230 
man uni" 
higher ci 
immense 


THE t 
perinten 
789.08, « 
year. I 
sheriffs? 


Tue ( 
York Li 
appropri 
This, ho 
their sha 


Tue A 
be repres 
in Ieelan 
er. Dr. 
this port 
Scotlan¢ 
the voya 


Tue ( 
of Educs 
pleasant 
Mr. Ber; 
mitted a 
ter, and 
Teprima! 


JonNn 


great ex 
of the I 
follows : 
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Fpeedties 





